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OUR SPECIAL 


Baling Hay 








Presses, but an eye-opener as to 
Baler and big money every day you run it. 


wer. In capacity, economy in oper: 





Capacity, 2%to 5tons per hour. Ifyonown 





Our new book, "TONS TELL,” is not only a complete catalog of Sandwich Hay 
to'the Profits tobe made in mnning a Hay Baler. 
You can run a Hay Press profitably _ and Winter. 


Great Capacity of SANDWICH Presses 


ewe -y Presses bale 2 to 4more tons per day than others—with no more help and 
ation, Derfect t b , Convenience. 
Burability, they are absolutely murivated, See "TONS TELL” Book for proofs, 


Write for Great Free Book, “TONS TELL” 


Pah py fully explained in this valuable 
operation of S: 


—al) sizes. Capacity of each press 
If you own a gasoline engine—6 H. P 
ger—a Belt Power Press will prove a bonanza. 
The information contained in this book may 
be worth hundreds of dollars to you. 
We sell Presses on Partial Payments. Send 


oday. 
SANDWICH MFG. COMPANY 
agasoline engine, this is the press te you, 259 Main Street 
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design, construction and 
andwich Horse Power and Belt 
Presses—W ood and Steel Construction 
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oo ~~ Jk. to $300 by buying your 


os Tr cose om the class of igneine | I sell has ever been 

history. Here is the secret and reason: 1 turn 

= modern factory, equipped with automatic machinery. 
less money than some 


jories can make them at actual shop cos 
Ail you pay me for Le actua! raw material, labor and one small profit (and I buy my 


material in enormous quanti 


ities). 
Anybody can afford and might just as well have a high grade engine when he 
get in on a wholesale deal of this kind. I'm doing sey nny) oe gad yaad 


re. Think of it! A price to you that is lower t 
can buy similar engines for, in oy lots, for 
Anengine that is made so 


@sers, on nie nd rh oO test against a: 7 enone made of 


hors lis for twice as much, and 
the judge. Soil your poorest horse and buy a 


io Only $119.50 





SAVES YOU 
$50 to $300 . 


gasoline engine of 2 to 22-horse-power from 

factory. Save dealer, Fond and —_o- house profit. No such offer 
je before in all Gasoline Engine 

them out il alike by the thousands in my 

I ” ll them direct to you 


lor spot 
the factory that I will send 
Rot jy = in the U. S. without an expert to any a -- 
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Get Galloway’s 
Biggest and Best 
FREE “itme BOOK 


ENGINE 


Write today for my beautiful new 50-page Engine Book in four 
colors, nothing like it ever printed before, full of valuable information, 
showing how I make them and how you can make more money with a 
gasoline engine on the farm. 


Wm. Galloway, Pres., 
635 Galloway Station, Waterloo, lowa 


Write me— ~ 


Wm. Galloway Coa. 








BLIZZARD Ensilage Cutter Always Works Right 


hong 





or green feed most economically, shred corn*to best advanta; a 

ee to stand hard service without a bit of s' 

parts—simple, easy running, with self-feed table ro | 
knives adjustable while running. 


We Guarantee It Fully 


Improved Wind Elevator carries 
fodder any aig. any direction. Every machine 
tested <p y before shipped A demonstrated 
success 38 Shipped 
Let us send you ~~ . 

Write today. 
JOS. DICK MFG. CO. 
1436 W. Tuscarawas St. Canton, Ohio 





MID-SEASON SPECIAL! 
new 1911 Model Buggy 


Right in mid-season—right when you want it 
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Murray pays the freight 


This is a genuine opportunity for quick buyers. 
urray sells on four weeks road trial. 
sate delivery. pages a suarantee, 
enn et pe to your 
al oflee-natie our wr aperi To get 












fulldeesiis. to ask for our 
Mid-Summer Send postal 
The Wilber 8. Merray Mi. Ca, 051-957 ES St, Coens, @ —_— 

Seed and roots x — HARVESTER with Binder At 

ing aoe =.= tachment cuts and throws in piles on 

Culture and Pr harvester or winrow. Man ai orse 

of Ghnweng with prices of vi , Reid i euts => oc = — = ¢.cue 

and roots, free, id inder. oO n om er 

‘o. | Attachment. MONTOOMERY cf Texaline, Tex, 
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DEDERICK’S 
Hay Presses 


7s reliable. he rayrens pone d durable. 
Hig grade materials and workmanship. 
Latest improvements. Holds record for 















neat work, capacity and , even with 

limited power. Presses a pted to every 

kind pow ag Free catalogue describes 
line,—Send for it before you buy. 








 & anaes oe 56 Twou Sr, Aisant, WY. 





| ALWAYS Mention rite *07 of ont od. 
A This Journal waren quick reply if iryondo. 





writes :—“The at has proven all you claim for it. 

With the assistance of one man cut and bound over 100 

acres of Corn, Kaffir Corn and Maize last year 

yg one e ‘atalog free, sh pewts picture of harvester. 
EW FPROCE . CO., Salina, Kan. 


1 MAN HAY PRESS 


With one horse you can bale a ton an 
hour with our wonderful Daisy. Self- 
feed, condenser, bar-sided hopper, and 

device, reduce hand work, im 
crease baling capacity. Five days free trial. 
Write. today for prices and testimonials, 
We have hundreds of delighted users. 
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CROP REPORTS 


WATCHING THE POTATO CROP 


Crop Showing Fair But Irregular Growth—Some Interference by 
Reason of Drouth—This Especially True m the Northwest— 
Reports from Individual Growers 


So far as any forecast at the open- 
ing of August is possible, there is lit- 
tle prospect at present of a duplica- 
tion of last year’s big petato crop. 
The trying climatic conditions have 
been portrayed ina brief way in 
American Agriculturist columns from 
week to week ever since the middle 
ef June. To crystallize the reports 
ef condition, American Agriculturist 
has just completed a somewhat com- 
prehensive inquiry in the leading .po- 
tato sections east of the Rocky moun- 
tains and north of the Ohio river. 

teturns from our correspondents 
show the uneven character of the 
crop and the uncertainty in harvest 
promise, Many correspondents lay 
stress upon the drouth conditions, 
This is more true of Wisconsin than 
any other important potato section. 
But there are also complaints from 
Ohio, New York and eastward. It is 
natural fer growers to become some- 
what distressed over protracted 
drouth, and they sometimes uncon- 
sciously portray conditiens worse 
than they are. Much may be accom- 
plished in crep recuperation during 
the month of August and into Sep- 
tember, providing weather is favor- 
able; and for that matter it is im- 
possible at this date to approximate 
the real situation to a nicety. 

One thing, however, is unques- 
tioned; the late or main crop of pota- 
toes has not shown a brilliant record 
up to the opening of August. In Wis- 
consin, for example, dry weather set 
in early in the season and continued 
throughout June and July. _In fact, 
in important areas the ground was 
dry at time of planting, and for so 
long remained dry that the crop re- 
ceived an indifferent start. While 
Wisconsin potatoes seemed to have 
set well, they have developed very 
slowly, and are perhaps the size of a 
pea to the size of a robin’s egg at a 
time when they should be quite edi- 
ble.. Some of our well posted corre- 
spondents in Wisconsin are anything 
but enthusiastic over prospects. In 
Michigan the crop has made better 
development under more favorable 
weather. 

Drouth has cut into prospects in 
Ohio. In New York, always an ex- 
ceedingly important potato state, 
reasonable growth was made during 
July, potatoes showing a_ healthy 
stand with fairly good climatic con- 
ditions at the close of the month. In 
such important New York potato 
counties as Steuben, Ontario, etc, the 
crop seems to have set abundantly 
owing to rains at the right time. 
Bugs have been very active, causing 
some damage, yet farmers keep*them 
well under control. 

New York Promise Fair 

Early potatoes have not suffered as 
much by dry weather as late™[R 
c. C., Nassau County, N Y. 


Acreage larger than average, 
prospects goed.—([C. . C&, Owe- 
go, N Y¥. 


Potatoes looking fine, growing nice- 
ly, setting abundant, owing to rains 
dt the right time. Prospects now are 
very favorable and crop one or — 
weeks ahead of last year.—{N. & W., 
Avoca, N Y. 

Crop well matured, yield fair, al- 
though drouth of July reduced. this 
te some extent. Potato digging is 
progressing rapidly.—[L. H. H., Long 
Island, 

Crop injured by continued drouth, 
tops dying while potatoes are only 
half gtown. Usual acreage planted. 
New potatoes selling at $1@1.10 p bu, 
against 40c last year.—[H. R. H., 
Dutchess County, NY. 

Potatoes progressed favorably the 
past month, weather conditions now 
ideal and every prospect of an excel- 
lent yield. Beans never looked bet- 
ter and corn coming on nicely.—(T. 
G. L., Victor, N Y. 

Potatoes during July made satis- 
factory progress and there is a good, 
healthy stand. Bugs great annoy- 
ance.—[H. L., Atlanta, N Y. 

Potatoes have made a good growth 
during July, and if weather continues 
favorable we should have an excel- 
lent crop. The most progressive 
farmers are spraying to avoid blight. 
{J. K. N,, Steuben County, N ee 

I do not believé ‘the potato crop 
will -be over 65% of @ full one, Much 
damage was done by bugs and drouth 
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Cures July.—[I. C., Portage Coun- 
ty, O. 
Where a fair stand of potatoes was 
secured they seem to be doing well as 
a result of the recent showers.—[{G. 
W. 8., Cehocten County, N Y. 

Hxtreme dry weather made pota- 
toes backward, scab and bugs trou- 
bling.—[J. C. R., Ashtabula Coun- 
ty, O. 

Early potatoes a failure, June and 
July too dry. Late potatoes bid fair 
for a crop if we get rain soon.—[C. 
E. C., Ashtabula County, O. 





More Reports on Onion Crop 


Further statements of onion grow- 
ers continue in the tenor of those 
given in American Agriculturist last 
week. Since reports left correspond- 
ents showers have fallen in many of 
the onion growing districts, greatly 
relieving the severe drouth conditions. 


More Reports from Ohio 


Onions are two weeks late in the 
vicinity of Painesville. The acreage 
and condition are about average. Crop 
has only begun to develop well.—T[E. 
R. T., Lake County, O. 

Acreage will be about the same as 
last year on 600 acres, Condition of 
growing plants is good. No insects or 
fungus noted.—[H. W. C., Wayne and 
Ifedina Counties, O. 

No prices have yet been offered and 
the crop is in fair condition. The 
acreage is reduced 15 to 20%, =e a 
total of about 200 acres.—[E. B,, 
Wyandot County, O. 

Onions are bottoming in good shape, 
but will soon be suffering from want 
of rain. Acreage is about normal, 
which is about 75 to 100,—[R. H., 
Portage County, O. 

Maggots, worms and wind have net 
been bad. About 2000 acres are grown, 


vhich is normal.—[{L. H., Hardin 
County, O. 

Quality of crop is good. I expect 
to ship bushels white onions in 


cars within next two weeks. Crop is 
late, but has been often cultivated 
Fifty acres grown, which is slightly 
below normal.—[S. C., Woodstock, O. 

Crop is in good shape. We have de- 
voted 200 acres to onions, which is 
normal.—[B. G., Orrville, 0. 

Some buyers are in the field. Crop 
is mot large. Acreage 150. Quality 
gone. but crop late.—[{W. C. J., Carey, 


Crop is a good one and acreage 
about normal.—[A. & B., Lake Coun- 


e. 
"No prices yet offered. Bulk of crop 
late. . Acreage is about 50, which is 
usual.—[F. H., Kingsville, O. 


Néw York Crop is Early 


No price is offered for the '10 crop 
of onions. We have been bothered 
with a few maggots but otherwise con- 
ditions are good. The acreage com- 
pares fairly with last year when it was 
100 in Franklin township.—[H. A. S&., 
Portage County, N Y. 

Onions are in first-class condition. 
Acreage is about 40. No prices.——(E. 
G. K., Rose, N Y. 

We .will harvest 500 to 600 bus of 
onions -p acre. Crop, is about the 
same as last year. Recent rains have 
helped considerably.—-[W. C. C., Mad- 
ison County, N 

Crop is 10 days late, and free from 
weeds. Dry weather and lice are 
thinning onions. Acreage is 400, 


which is normalL—[{W. J. C.. New 
Hampton, N Y. 
Onions are good but weedy. Acre- 


age is 75% of normal, making a total 
of 30.—[C. N. J., Palmyra, N Y. 
The crop is about half as large as 
usual and very weedy. No price of- 
fered. Crop is poorest in years.—[D. 
B., Eagle Bridge, N Y. 

The crop is in fair condition. In- 
sects bother -slightly. Acreage 200, 
normal.—[{J. J. S&S, New Hamp- 
ton, N Y. 

Onions are three weeks ahead 0! 


usual, and in good condition with no 
weeds in field:. Acreage ia larges 
in 10 years. _A total of 50.—{C. A. 
M., Rose, N 


‘Acreage is about the same as usua! 


which is Crop is in fairly good 
condition. No ° prices.—[A.. M. L., 
Montague, Mass, 
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Locating and Laying Tile Drains 


Secure a Proper Outlet---Placing the Lines of Tile--The Number of Lines Required Under Varying Con- 
ditions of Soil---Depth of Drains---Securing the Best Fall--A Cheap Homemade Level~How to Use the 
Instrument and Figure the Grade--Laying the Tile---By Prof F. H. King of Wisconsin 


AM requested to write briefly, © 

from the farmer’s standpoint, giv- 

ing general directions as to where 
{ to locate lines of drains and spe- 

cific directions as to methods of 

running levels, digging the ditch, 
leveling the tile, etc, calling attention to the 
great importance of adequate outlet and to 
the fall needed for satisfactory results. The 
first and most important consideration in 
the draining of any field is how to secure a 
proper outlet. This, if possible, should -have 
a free outfall always above water and so 
protected as never to become obstructed. If 
the outlet is permitted to terminate beneath 
water a certain section of the drain must 
remain continuously full of water, and under 
these conditions there is danger of silt de- 
positing, closing the drain and rendering the 
whole system ineffective. 

*t should be so made as to be uninjured 
by freezing and not in danger of being clogged 
through the tramping of animals about it. 
Either sewer tile or 


determine the proper location for lines of tile, 
possess features which permit the eye to 
detect both the general direction of slope and 
the lines along which main drains had best 
be laid and where side drains or laterals may 
be needed; but unless the fall is very consid- 
erable and the drainage area small, some 
method of leveling will be required in order 
to properly determine grades and the depth 
of ditches to be dug. 

The main drain should be laid along the 
line of steepest slope and usually along the 
line of lowest levels found in the area. When 
this is done, not only will there be less danger 
of clogging with silt, but smaller tile may be 
safely used and the work done at a less cost. 
It is generally true that the flow of water 
beneath the surface through the soil of a 
field to be drained tends naturally in the 
same direction that the water would take 
along the surface and hence, to care for 
both surface and subsurface drainage, the 
main and sub-mains should be laid along those 


would be at A, and E-C and B-G would be 
sub-mains, leading water out of tributary 
low areas needing draining. The shaded 
marshy areas represented in the diagram are 
kept wetter than the highest land around, 
partly because the surface water is shed upon 
these, but also and primarily because the 
water which sinks into the soil of the higher 
areas tends to flow beneath the surface and 
rise up beneath the wet areas, and the readi- 
ness with which this underground water can 
flow to the main and sub-mains will determine 
how. much additional draining will be neces- 


gary. 


If the subsoil, generally, is an open sandy 
gravel or sandy clay through which the water 
flows readily, it is not impossible that the 
main, A, B, E, F, and the sub-mains E-C and 
B-G, if properly laid at « sufficient depth, 
would render the fields sufficiently dry for 
ordinary crops; and these could be laid first 
and their effect upon the ground observed 
before further draining is attempted. If 

these are found not 





vitrified drain tile, [= 
which will not be 
crumbled by the ac- 





be laid for the first 
15 or 20 feet. If 
neither of these are 
available, the next 
best plan is to bed 
the ordinary tile in 
a good concrete to a 
depth of 4 or 6& 
inches, ard at the 
mouth build up, 
with the concrete, a 
protecting face suf- 
ficient to prevent 
the caving of earth 
about the outlet. It 
is well, too, to ex- 
tend the concrete in 
a sloping apron 2 or 
3 feet, on which the 
water may spill 
without eroding. 
Across the mouth of 
the tile there should 
be bedded in the 
concrete when it is 
laid a few vertical 
bars of half-inch 
iron rod to prevent 
the entrance of animals. The outlet may dis- 
charge into a stream or lake or into an open 
ditch, but in whatever place, there should be 
no possibility of it ever being more than 
temporarily under water or otherwise 
obstructed. 
* Location of Drains 

In most cases areas requiring drainage, and 
which are of such character that the services 
of a drainage engineer need not be sought te 
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LAYING AND LEVELING THE TILE 


lines along which the surface water tends to 


collect and flow. In laying out the drains, 
however, the aim should be to select the 
shortest lines possible, so long as this does 
not require too deep digging and does not 
interfere with securing the best fall. 

In the illustration, Fig 1, the heavy broken 
line, A, B, E, F, may represent the position 
of the main drain for this field of something 
more than 100 acres, occupying the position 
of lowest levei and steepest slope. The outlet 
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to be adequate, then 
extensions may be 
made as C-12, F-9 
and G-3, and if 
these are not ade- 
quate, the remaining 
ones indicated in 
the diagram, or more 
if found necessary, 
could be laid. 

It would, of 
course, be necessary 
and very important 
to select tile sufii- 
ciently large for the 
main and sub-mains, 
so that they should 
have ample capacity 
to meet all needs. 
No tile smaller than 
3 inches should be 
used, and the prob- 
abilities for such a 
case as is here rep- 
resented are that 8- 
inch tile might be 
required from A to 
B, 7-inch from B to 
11 and from E to 5, 
with 6-inch tile from 
1l to C, 11 to 13, & 
to F and from B to 
G would be large enough, selecting 4 and 
3-inch tile for the balance. 

The deeper drains are laid, the smaller 
size is required to carry away the surplus 
water, for the reason that generally only the 
excess of the heaviest rains requires removal. 
A deeply drained field has a larger water 
storage capacity, and the drains may safely 
be given a longer time for the removal of 
the excess water without danger of interfering 
with growth. So, too, when drains are laid 
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deep, their effective influence extends farther 
and fewer lines are required. 

Most crops growing upon well-drained land 
place their roots even beyond the limit of 
3 feet below the surface, and this is a very 
great advantage in times of drouth, as well 
as when the moisture is abundant, so that 
from all points of view, wherever it is prac- 
ticable, tile should be placed 3 or more feet 
below the surface. When they are laid at 
this depth and are given a fall of 2 to 3 inches 
or more per 100 feet, a 3-inch tile will care 
for about five acres; a 4-ineh 12, a 5-inch 
20, a 6-inch 40, and a 7-inch 60 acres, where 
the excess rainfall carried off is 1 to 2 inches 
in as many days. 


Leveling and Staking Out Drains 


Unless the fall for the draim can be very 
considerable, its laying must be done with 
great care, the amount of care to secure 
perfectly. uniform grade increasing’ the 
smaller the fall must be. To illustrate, in 
case the fall must be as little as 1 inch in 
100 feet, it is clear that an error of 3 inches, 
either up or down, in the proper laying of 
the tile, might cause water to stand to a 
sufficient depth in the tile to practically fill 
one 3 inches in diameter, and this would cause 
the silting up of the tile so as, in time, to 
render the section above the error in laying 
entirely inefficient. 


Determining the Slope of Field 

If a good level is not available for the pur- 
pose, a water level may be constructed in the 
manner represented in Fig 2 which, with 
careful handling, will perrait reasonably 
aecurate work to be done where the falls may 
be more than an inch to 100 feet. This level 
consists of a piece of half-inch galvanized 
gas pipe, threaded at one end, and provided 
with a T and sharpened at the other so that 
it may bevreadily thrust into the ground. 
Through the T, as shown in the drawing, is 
another piece of %-inch gas pipe, threaded 
at each end, upon which elbows are screwed, 
and cemented into these elbows are two short 
pieces of water-gauge glass or two apothecary 
vials with holes broken in the bottom, the 
upper openings being closed with corks. When 
this tube is filled with water colored with 





Figl--Layout of Field 


carmine ink, or with bluing, it becomes a 
self-adjusting water level. When it is thrust 
into the ground, so that the arms are prac- 
tically horizontal, the two corks may be 
removed, this permitting the water surfaces 
to come to a true level, and across these the 


ae 


"above 


LAYING TILE DRAINS 


sight can be taken. 


It is important that the 


vials or gauge tubes should have the same 
diameter in each case and as large as can 
be used in the opening of the elbow. 

There should also be provided a leveling 
rod, graduated to inches and tenths, and this 
should carry a sliding target, which can be 
readily moved up or down on the red, so as 
to bring one edge into the Mne of sight and 





Fig 2—Simple Leveling Instrument 
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ing the elevation 
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drains and these 
enough to one side 
ging the ditch, 
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on them with a .. lead pencil. Let 
us suppose that in the case of the field rep- 
resented in Fig 1 the stakes and grade pegs 
have been set at regular intervals of 100 
feet, except where bends and branches occur. 
We are then- ready to determine the levels. 
Provide a note book ruled in the manner 
indicated in the table of figures below. This 
provided, set up the level half way between 
A and the first grade peg. Have the target 
man set his rod on the peg, whose top is at 
the level of the bottom of the ditch at the 
outiet. This elevation is set down in the 
table in the line A-O, in the column headed 
Elevation 0.0, and this is the point to which 
all other levels or elevations are to be re- 
ferred. Using the level, have the target 
adjusted on the target rods so that its read- 
ing line is on a level with the instrument. 

If the reading is shown to be 86 inches, 
this number will be set down in the second 
line of the table, A-100, in the. columns 
marked Back sight and Hight of instrument. 
The rod man now sets his target on the 
grade peg A-100 and finds its level to be 46 
inches. If you subtract this from 86, the dif- 
ference is 40, which shows that the A-100 
grade peg is 40 inches above the bottom of 
the ditch at the outlet. Write 40 in the line 
A-100 in the column marked Elevation. 

Next move the instrument to midway be- 
tween station A-100 and A-200, sighting back 
to the target placed on the A-100 peg. Sup- 
pose you find the reading to be 53 inches. 
This is set down in the note-book in the line 
marked A-200 and in the column Back sight. 
Find the elevation of the grade peg A-300, 


Table A 


Hight of Fore Ele- 

Back instrument sight vation Grade 
Station sight 3 in 4in 5 in line Depth 
l 2in Outlet te B 6 in Tin 
A— 0 —_ — —_ a ti) _ 
100 86 86 46 40 3 37 
200 53 93 55 38 6 32 
300 43 86 44 42 9 33 
400 50 92 46 46 12 34 
500 54 100 5@ 50 15 36 
B— 590 62 162 48.3 51.7 17.7 34 


which may be indicated by a reading of 55 
inches. This will be written in the same line 
with the last but in the column marked Fore 
sight. The previous elevation, 40 inches, 
added to the back sight, 53 inches, gives 93 
inches which is the hight of the instrument 
at the place where it is now set. Subtracting. 


FEEDING ° POR "MEEK 


55 from 93 leaves 38, which is the elevation 
of the A-200 grade peg. By moving the instru- 
ment to a point midway between the next two 
grade pegs and repeating the observations 
until the elevation of the grade peg at B is 
determined, the note-book will show table A. 

What is the possible grade for this section 
of the main? We want, if possible, to have 
the drain at least 3 feet below the surface of 
the ground. Subtracting 36-inches from 51.7, 
the elevation of the ground at B, we have 
15.7 inches. If the distance were exactly 
500 feet, there could be a fall of more than 3 
inches per 100 feet. As the available fall is 
more than 15 inches, we may make the trial 
of a gradient of 3 inches per 100 feet. Writ- 
ing 3 in the column headed Grade line in the 
line opposite the A-100 station, this will rep- 
resent the hight of the bottom of the ditch 
at this point, and subtracting 3 inches from 
the elevation, 40 inches, we have 37 inches as 
the depth of the ditch at this point. 


Table E 


Record of levels, BE to F 
(Fall 2 inches per 100 feet) 


i 2 in 3 in 4in 65 in 6 in 7 in 
e-— — _— _— _ 71.2 31.2 
100 50.3 121.5 49.3 72.2 33.2 39 
200 50.4 122.6 57.4 65.2 5.2 38 
300 52.7 117.9 48.7 68.2 37.2 31 
5— 400 61.3 119.5 46.3 73.2 39.2. “34 
E— 5600 60.5 123.7 47.5 76.2 41.2 35 
600 49.6 125.8 46.6 79.2 43.2 36 
700 61.0 130.2 48.0 82.2 45.2 37 
800 52.9 135.1 41.9 83.2 47.2 36 
F— 870 60.4 133.6 48.0 85.6 48.6 37 


The elevations of the grade line at the 
succeeding stations would be increased regu- 
larly by 3 inches up to the last station, which 
being only 90 feet from the A-500 -station 
should be only 0.9 of 3 inches, or 2.7 inches 
more, making the elevation- at B 17.7 inches 
which, subtracted from 51.7 in column 6, 
which is the elevation of the ground at this 
point, Ieaves the depth of the ditch 34 inches 
at this point. 











If we had taken & gradient of 2.5 inches, 


instead of 3 inches, the ditch would have 
been 37.5 inches deep at the A-100 station 
and 37:45 inches deep at B. This would have 
given a little over 3 inches more fall for 
the next section of drain above and a better 
gradient te have chosen, everything con- 
sidered. 
Table B 


s Record of levels, B to E. 


(Pall 2.5 inches per 100 feet.) 


1 2 in 3 in 4im 5 in 6in 7 in 

Be — — —_ — 61.7 17.7 34 
100 54.5 106.2 50 56.2 20.2 36 

200 63 09.2 51.5 57.7 22.7 35 

360 55.2 112.9 §1.7 61.2 25.2 36 

400 50.4 111.6 46.9 64.7 27:7 3T 

500 439.8 114.5 46.3 68.2 30.2 38 

E— 640 48.5 116.7 45.5 71.2 31.2 40 
To obtain the levels for the section of the 
main, to E, first enter in the note-book, in 


ecolumuns five, six and seven, the numbers in the 
last line of the preceding table, which are the 
elevation, the hight of the grade line at that 
point and the depth of the ditch to be dug. 
Set the level midway between B and the first 
grade peg beyond; have the target held om 
the grade peg at B, adjusting the target to 
the level, which gives the reading 54.5 inches 
as the back sight, set down in column two. 
Transfer the target to the grade peg B-100, 
finding its elevation to be 50, which is entered 
in the ‘note-book, column four, as the foresight. 
You are now.ready to mcve the level to the 
point midway between B-100 and B-200 to 
obtain the back sight 53 and then, the fore- 
sight_.51.5 set dewn against 200 in columns 
two and four of the notes. In like manner 
the elevations of the other grade pegs betweea 
B and E are determined as recorded in the 
table, and from these the grade line is com- 














puted as well as the depth of ditch to be dug. 
In the next table, too, the data are obtained 
in the same way. When 5 is reached in 
taking the levels where the lateral 5-6-7 joins 
the main, as may be seen in Fig 1, it would 
be necessary to set a grade peg here and 
determine its elevation, even if it did not 
occur at the even hundred distance, because 
from this the grade’of this lateral must be 
determined, vogether with the proper depths 
for digging the ditch. When the necessary 
leveling was compieted there would be tables, 
similar to those given, for the balance of the 
field as from F to 8, 8 to 9, 8 to 10, 5 to 7, 
B to G. & to 3, 2 to 4, E to M, 11 to 12, C to 
12, and from 13 to 15. 
Digging the Ditch 

When the leveling has been completed and 
the distances of the stations and the depth 
the ditch is to be dug have been marked on 
the witness stakes, the work of digging and 
laying the tile may begin. The digging should 
begin at the outlet and progress continuously 
toward the upper end until that is reached. 
When the first sub-main, B-G, Fig 1, is 
reached, this should be started and several 
lengths of its tile laid, carefully protecting 
the open end of the last against earth being 
washed into it, by setting against it a close- 
fitting piece of board, brick or flat stone. As 
the work progresses and other branches are 
reached, these should be started and pro- 
tected in like manner. If any line is left 
uncompleted for some time, as over winter, 
the ditch should be filled to the surface so as 
to avoid the danger of earth being washed 
into the drain. 

Do not give the ditch unnecessary width 
in digging. Seldom need the laterals be more 
than 12 inches wide at the top or more than 
2 inches wider than the diameter of the tile 
at the finished bottom. Unnecessary width 
adds to the cost of digging and to the cost 
of filling. The bottom should be stratght, 
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strictly true to grade and finished with the 
tile- hoe, giving a solid rounded bottom, fitting 
the tile, which will effectually prevent sections 
getting out of alignment when the soil settles 
after filling. The ditch should be cut to a 

line and dug to a preliminary depth within 1 
inch of the true grade line, as determined 
by actual measurement, the depth - being 
finally established with the aid of the tile 
hoe by the man who lays ‘the tile, and he 
must do this by direct measurement, foot by 
foot, using a measuring rod.and a strong 
line tightly stretched, or else by means of 
line of sight. 

' When the tile has been brought finally 
into place great care should be taken to turn 
each piece until a close joint is secured on 
the top and as far as possible down the side, 
and to see that it Hes solidly upon its bed 
before any filling is placed over it. Enough 
earth should then be added to hold. the tile 
firmly and prevent their becoming displaced 
when the final filling is done. It is important 
that the filling, or all but the final leveling, 
should be done as early as practicable, as 
there is great danger from heczvy rains wash- 
ing soil into the drain through the joints 
when they are still loosely covered with only 
a_foot or so of soil above their tops. 


LATE SUMMER WITH CELERY 
Cc. H. BREWER, NE’ JERSEY 

Celery makes most of its growth during 
September and October, and if you can get 
plants of these varieties out in July and Au- 
gust, and a root system started, the chances 
are good for a crop. Not having what is 
known as a regular celery soil, mine being 
a clayey loam of rather poor quality, my 
practice is to follow early peas with celery, 
plowing and harrowing the soil until in a fine 
condition, then opening furrows 4 feet apart 
with a plow. A compost of fine manure is 
then scattered along in the bottom of the fur- 
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row and a good application of a 4-8-10 fer- 
tilizer distributed along each side. The plow 
is then used, throwing two furrows together, 
which mixes in the fertilizer and leaves a 
ridge, which is then left until prospects are 
good for rain, when the ridge is raked off and 
ready to set with plants. My object in leaving 
the ridge as long as possible before raking 
off is to kill the crop of weeds, which is sure 
to start and is easily killed in this way. 

Plants are now set about on a level with 
the surface of the soil, 8 inches apart in the 
row, and as soon as they show signs of taking 
hold, a light application of nitrate of. soda is 
scattered along the rows and hoed in. Fre- 
quent cultivation is then given until plants 
are large enough to handle, when another 
application of nitrate of soda is made and 
plants handled; that is, enough soil is care- 
fully drawn up around them with the hands 
to keep them in an upright position, then 
more soil, either hoed up or thrown up with a 
plow along each side of the row, which is 
all that is necessary until large enough to 
bleach. This can be easily done by using 
boards staked along each side of the rows, 
or by banking straw along the rows. 

I onee had a quantity of wheat straw on 
hand and used it for that purpose with fine 
results, however, my usual method is to take 
up and trench the plants. I usually com- 
‘mence early in October and continue putting 
in trenches about as I think it will be re- 
quired to supply my customers until Novem- 
ber 10, when, if any remains out, it is then 
all taken up and stored in the hotbed, in 
the same manner as in the trenches. Where 
it can be given protection this is done, to be 
ready for the holiday trade, which is as late 
in winter as I care to handle celery. 

In my system of trenching, I only dig a 
trench to the depth of a spade and wide 
enough to hold four plants after being taken 
from the rows and trimmed of surplus dirt 


[To Page 108.] 
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PEACE AND PLENTY ACCENTUATE THE JOY OF LIVING—WHO WOULDN'T BE A FARMER 
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NEWTON’S HEAVE 
“Ano lubicestion GURE 


Vet 
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DEATH TO HEAVES 


Whe first or second $1.00 can cures. The third can 
} is guaranteed to cure or money refunded. 

} $1.00 per cam at dealers, or express prepaid. 
‘RHE NEWTON REMEDY CO.. Toledo. Ohio 
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The kind you would buy 
if acquainted with all. Sur- 
pa ass all others in Strength, 

urability, . Convenience. 


Ask the man who uses one. 


Only Silos used by U. S. 
Government, Washington. 
Also Silo pote. 3 nchivery, 


HARDER MFG. CO., gor COBLESKILL, MN. Y. 
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fier? Neat, clean, 
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HAROLD SOMERS, 
15@ DeKalb Ave., 
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| YOUNG MEN WANTED—To learn the 
Veterinary Profession. Catalogue sent 
free. Address VATERINART COLLEG 
Grand Rapids, Mich. Louis § 
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DAISY FLY KILLER 
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Sharples Dairy Tubular 
Cream“ Separator 


The only simple cream separator made— 
for it is the only one that contains neither 
disks nor other contraptions. The most. 
efficient cream separator made—for it 
—- twice the skimming force, skims 

aster and skims twice as clean as common 
separators. The only modern separator 
made—for it does better work, without 
disks or ~7 ery gg hyo apne 
arators do with t © better proo’ 
exists that Tubular 
construction is the only 
correct separator 
constructi 






Made in the world’s biggest separator 
works. Branch factories.4~ Canada and 
Germany. Sales easily ex..ed most, if not 
all, others combined. Probably replace more 
common separators than any one maker of 
suck ma- 
chines 
sells. 


Write for 








THE SHARPLES SEPARATOR CO. 
WEST OHESTER, PA. 
Ohteago, Ill, San Fran Cal, F amt, Ore. 
Toronto, Can., Winnipeg, Can 
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Fleming’s Vest-Pocket 

Veterinary Adviser 

Shes and, and Ulustrates s all kinds of blem- 
and tells you how to treat them. 
Sse over 200 veterinary subjects. 192 pages, 
Write for afrecespy- - 

cLERIS Bh Chemists, 

Yards, Obieage 
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The ration selected for the right 
quantity of dry matter for a 1000- 
pound cow is all right to use for a 
larger or smaller cow, provided the 
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BUILDING THE DAIRY RATION 


-Uses of Stover, Hay and Middlings—No Hard and Fast Rules 
in Feeding--Interesting Figures Presented by A. B. Ross of 
Bedford County, Pennsylvania 


ter comes to 27 pounds, which is as 
required, between 20 and 30 pounds 

With th 850-pound cow the milk 
ration would be worked out the same 






















































































SYRACUSE, 


‘NEW YORK STATE FAIR s..0° 28S 57 


AGRICULTURAL AND INDUSTRIAL EXPOSITION. 
$75,000 Premiums 


EDUCATIONAL FEATURES IN ALL DEPARTMENTS 
$75,000 


and Purses 


Special features and attractions provided for the exhibit of 


Farm, 2 on nme and a Horses 
‘Tho aim being to bring bef elasees of bore in createet 
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fplers, _Utera! ovnnda to be dlenibetet SS onal 
Sie ee or more clams. Ample 
Re it mew building erected inet year. ~ 


NEW YORK STATE FAIR COMMISSION, - 
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Farm Products 


Review! stnasification. Increased exhibit im this ag 6 reswt 
emo depertmont 


Art, Needlework, Culizary 
loducements made in the iomestic is 
fe prenanded. 
Send fr Prise List 
thowing the prises offerel ami the defo of the closing of emtries.in och 
department 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 





Sterling Stock Feed 
Daisv Dairy Feed 
Boss Horse Feed | 
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GREAT WESTERN CEREAL CO. 
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Gregson's Calf Meal 
Sterling Scratch Feed 
Sterling Chick Feed 
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CHICAGO. U. S. A; 
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Always Mention this Journal 


In writing to our advertisers. You wih 
geta very quick reply if you do. 





pounds and giving 25 quarts of milk 
and one weighing 850 pounds and giv- 
ing 17 quarts, are to be fed on corn 
stover, clover hay, corn and buck- 
wheat middlings. In what quantities 
shall the feeds be used? 


















































maintenance ration is changed to way, but the maintenance ration 
Table I—Daily Ration for Maintenance 
Weight . Pounds Pounds Pounds Pognds Pounds |} Total pounds 
of corm corn corn clover timothy of 
animal fodder stover silage hay fray dry matter 
500 Ibs. [| ----.- te aati io eRe 814 
2 Wet coc “0 Sleek os Bees | 
OY oe A ae Yee 20 mm fe Ree. & ia 
i ete I tee E ioak 2% 9 10 
750 Ibs. “sane ie ae Sears és ey (Parree 1 
= Oe Seniesa Seas: CaaS 10 
-, 25 | BRASS $2) e8a- sa Sty 
Re eS ee ates heataine’ ~ B > wate 3 - 12 13 
1000 Ibs. ff -...-- Teak 3 ve OSURS 13% 
64 BP dee” Fda Bet ie anes 12% 
“ STE, Rt bes 30 oe eae 93; 
fs pine. baked pr.ats TE 345 15 16 
Re} ne 21 ~aunm A Sag Oe 16 
e 8 Waaee i  Rneoxel ee SE | 14% 
Ot Ee ee caine th aeiaaae 3% BO. HB Koukiin. 12 
Ee ge NS ee: ri el 5 16 f _ Sa 
that required for her weight. But no Table 3 
change is to be made in the milk ra- mame Ser ‘anes 3D phende 68 RK “Thee 
tion, because this is based exactly ate coneentrated feeds und are te be used for 
on milk production, regardless of the TM i> sxcom of the fret ie brousht —. 
size or weight of the animal The @ by the use of Table Ne. 2.] 
tables refer respectively to rations eff ale ens j as 
for maintenance, for milk under 10 3 a | be 25/3 z ge 
pounds daily and for milk over 10. & 32/5 3/ eles i S50 ween or 
pounds daily. L gf 2\°|* 5 Pale ; 2 matty 
Table 2 s [ [FIRF|o | ats 
ne omic aoe s pounds of milk] 4 2 At = " a = a i 3s 
>) Pl sisigisisis 3 ig 3 24 ws as nis Eats FY Bey 
SS) a lsitivists Sie. els Total see a Ons ait tonfeaos 
s |g [Els si2\ Si be ey >| hn oo. 
S| € |ElS/S}213 22/8 | 2 [Oz] master arose bak oe 
oO} + Ope BI on Ps | cy as K | See 34 
ED Ste 7 3 
ees ae on eB = Se er 8 Sages ah 3 
tins . *. te ie ée at He Sete rer 3 
at ed ed gas tH 
one A ae oe ---} os BEE ee 3 
ei Aap a leary 
CM okt at cos As 
----} 9H} 6 $2.1... 34 
eS Ret. 6 Mick PFs a 3 
nal SO Be 63 fe eRe 3 
hig} HB a u's . 
Toe Fae SRM Se ee 2 Sa a 
PE SSSA HOW Fe 7-- wit iissk 7 x é ...f 5 
ove-]----]-~f--]--| 7--[ -- [----| 3] -- a = 5 
Examples in Building Up « Ration would be aiffcrent. Eight hundred 
Two cews, one weighing. 1000 and fifty pounds is about midway be- 


tween 750 and 1000, so we take a ra- 
tion about midway between that 
shown in Table Ne 1 for the 750 and 
the 1000-pound cows. 

Here we have supplied the ration 
ef maintenance from Table 1, the ra- 























=. = Com "middling dry matter 
rere oe ———)——— _ 
1S pons wk ce 33 Ibs | 21% Ibs 54 
Total ration___.._.___._- _-nnef 19 arg ae 21, 27 




















The maintenance ration is fixed for 
the 1000-pound cow. To this we add 
from Table 2 the ration for the first 
10 pounds of milk. This leaves 15 
pounds of milk te be provided for 
from Table 3. Table 3 provides for 


tion for the first 10 pounds of milk 
from Table 2; and we have still a ra- 
tion to supply fer the last seven 
pounds of milk from Table 3. 
Table 3 is for 10 pounds of milk. 
Seven pounds is 7-10 of 10 pounds, 





























pounds of corn is 3% pounds. So 
1% times the 24% pounds of. buck- 
wheat middlings is 2% pounds. The 
Gry matter is 1% times.3% pounds, 





or 5% pounds; and the total d>-~ mat- 


FIELD AND ORCHARD 


10 peunds only. So to make the ra- so the ration must be 7-10 of that ' 
Corn | Clever Corn Buek wheat | |_ Pounds 
stover| hay middlings jary matter 
} a 
Maintenance_....---- EEE SON ST. cg AE aay SORRY QS ee reer 11% 
Table 2... 2 J 9h; Sek, Siler abs = 
Table 3, > eapel) 7 paaeds ool Fee Panes wea 1% | I 2% 
Totten 17 fi2%q- pf 1% | 1 | 2 
tion for 15 pounds we must supply shown im Table “3. Seven-tenths of 
1% times the ration shown in Table 3. 2% pounds of corn is 1% pounds. 
One and one-half times the 2% Seven-tenths of 1% pounds of buck- 


wheat middlings is about one poun4. 
Sewen-tentis of 3% pounds of dry 
matter is 24% pounds, or what is re- 
quired of each. 

Where it is found difficult to work 
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THE STEVENS HERD 
HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN CATTLE 
Established by Henry Stevens in 1876 
20 TO SELECT FROM 

offers a rare opportunity to 
the intending purchaser to 
oun wits cine foundation animals or animals to 
—_ resent herd. If you are docking. for 
a reasonable price, this is the place 
and is oa time. Wewanttosell. BROOKSIDE 
STOCK FARR, Heary Stevens & Sen, Lacona, N. Y. 
farm HOLSTEINS---OF + tri ne 
FARM OFFERING 
13 granddaughters of Asesie Cornucopia Pauline Count, 29642. 
Sire’s dam. ‘ornucopia Pauline, 48426, who has an 
ine “2 Ibe. of milk ; $4.32 lbs. of butter in7 days 
and 2640 D ibe. of ailk, 137.60 Ibs. of butter in 30 days. She isthe 
om hempien 4 yr. old cow of the world. 
ese heifers are about 2 years old, have been served to 
bull hee. due to freshen during the fall and dy 
= S area OD bunch, handsomely mar 
wing letter from a sai customer. 
ee Mass., Feb. 16, 1909. 


Gt. Barrin; 
Mr. Horace L. Bronson, Cortlan 
Dear Sir: M, 


yare very truly, 
Address, HORACE L. BRoNson, Cortland, N. “ Dept. G. 


50 HIGH GRADE 


NICELY MARKED 


Holstein Cows 


Due fo freshen in August and Septem- 
ber. All these cows have records of 
10,000 pounds or better. You take no 
chances when you buy from 


RIVER MEADOW FARMS, Portlandville, W. Y. 


High Grade Cows 


Ve have four car-loads of extra fine large Holstein 




















Cows due to freshen in July, August, September and~ 


October. All young, nicely marked and heavy milkers. 
Prices range from $65.00 to $85.00 per head. 
You are irivited to call and look them over before 
purchasing. 
F. P. Saunders & Son, Cortland, N.Y. 


“Fast River Grade Holsteins” 


65—GRADE HOLSTEIN COWS FOR SALE—65 
Thirty cows now fresh giving from 40 Ibs. to 60 Ibs. of 
milk _ All young. 
Rvocows Gee in Aug. and oy oz and 
capable. of givi Ibs. to 12,000 ¢ mili in in one 
ear. If youar - t.. ing for more wget ‘aon’t f ‘all to see 
these hese fres) cows. Come and see them milked, 


JOHN B. WEBSTER 
Phone 28 F 12 Cortiand, MN. Y. 














Robinson's 


have a reputa- 





wns HOLSTEINS 


heavy producers. I now have 20 large, very 
nicely marked cows from 4 to 7 years, due to 
freshen in Angest, ouseusnes and October; 
also 20 just fresh and that will freshen this 
month, I have stveral registered Holstein 
calves for sale, both bulls and heifers. 


Vv. PD. ROBINSON, Edmeston, N. ¥. 


Holstein-Friesian Bulls 


From 30-Ib. sires. Ready for service. 
DAVID HARUM STOCK FARM, HOMER, NY 


Trout Brook 4 Holland Farms 


| Registered Holstein Bull Calv Calves | 


Schenectady, R. D. No. 2, N. Y. 


OLDEN GLOW TERRACE 


Registered Holstein Bull Calves. 
Newport, Herkimer Co., N. ¥. 


Maple | Leaf Stock Farm Holsteins 


if from 20 Ib. Dam. 
G. H. MANHARD, . MANHARD, ONT. 


Se ee and ioe at baht you dexied 


ou fumes t trouble and a 
8 TENE Y K. JARVIS,  Flycreek. N. Y. 





























= Kindly give 





mcr s mit cen pen 
es only” 0 -— calf, one ay 


Thore 
bulls f for’ oe: 
_ for particn 


two-year-old, left. 
Highlandecroft Littiecten, N. 


EDG EWATER FARMS 


High-Glass Imported Guernseys 


F. 6, BENHAM & SOK, : CANANDAIGUA, Kt. Y. 


Farm, 





| out. figures 


a} 


| cool, 


| gradually. 





WITH THE 


given above in the 
case of the pounds of milk, take 
the amount required from Table 3 for 
a full 10 pounds of milk ration, and 
cut it down by eye measurement un- 
til you think you have about enough 
for seven pounds. Such measurement 
will not go far wrong. 

No hard and fast rules for feeding 
can be laid down; only a basis from 
which to start. The feeder must watch 
his cows and use judgment. If any 
feed is left in the manger the ration 
should be cut down, if it is eaten 
clean the amount can be increased 
The ingredients may be 
altered somewhat, replacing an ex- 
pensive one by a cheaper one where- 
evet possible without decreasing the 


milk flow. What is sought is the most 


milk at the least cost. 


Care of Summer Pigs 


PICKAWAY COUNTY, 0 





JOHN H, DUNLAP, 


For young sows to farrow this sum- 
mer, it will pay to see they have the 
best of care. Thus the pigs will be in 
good condition to help harvest the im- 
mense crop of corn. The brood sows 
should have access to clover or grass 
of some sort before farrowing. I 
usually pen my brood sows in a grass 
let of about one-quarter acre several 
weeks before they are due to farrow. 
I have individual hog houses In these 
lots, and the sows do enough better 
to pay for all extra trouble. 

I like for all classes of hogs to have 
fresh water to drink during the 
summer months. I provide each lot 
a barrel with a handy watering at- 
tachment on it, and in this way I am 
always sure of a good supply of fresh 
water if the barrel is covered. The 
best watering device in this line that 
I have ever seen is a fountain con- 
trivance made of galvanized iron and 


mounted on steel runners, without 
valves or floats. This fountain gives 
absolute” satisfaction and _ provides 


fresh and clean water. Water is a 
very important factor in the health 
of the herd and the sow and her pigs 
will pay for all trouble and expense 
in securing it. “Where the sow is fed 
sour slops or swill the pigs get the 
scours and are set back in growth 
very quickly. I find copperas, also 
baking soda given in the slop are very 
effective as a cure. Copperas is also 
a good thing for worms in hogs, and 
when given with salt and ashes or 
charcoal it helps in many ways as a 
tonic. 

After the pigs are a few weeks old 
it is well to have a pen in which they 
can go; and provide them with mid- 
dlings and cracked corn or milk if 
you have it. In this way they have a 
good start by weaning time. If sum- 
mer pigs are properly taken care of 
they will be in good condition to start 
on corn in the fall, and will put on 
pounds very rapidly if they have had 
the proper start. See that the pigs do 
not get lousy. 
and the coal tar dips to keep them 


free from lice. Either one is good 
and will do the work. Shade is also 
an important factor with summer 


litters, or in fact, with any sized hogs 
in the summer. Unless there is nat- 
ural shade they should be allowed to 
use their houses for protection from 
the sun. I have sows to farrow every 
month in the year and find that with 
proper care they will do well no mat- 
ter when they come. 





Apple Growers to Meet—The Amer- 
ican apple growers’ congress will con- 
vene at the Planters hotel in St Louis 
on August 10-11, in seventh annual 
session. A large attendance is an- 
ticipated from all parts of the United 
States, because of the increasing in- 
terest in apple growing. The pro- 
gram includes addresses and discus- 
sions by the leading fruit experts of 
the United States, and deals with 
every phase of growing, handling and 
marketing the apple crop. Reason- 
able hotel rates are promised, and -a 
successful meeting seems assured. 
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I use both crude oil | 


BREEDERS 





Holsteins, Jerseys, Guernseys 
Thoroughbred and Grades 


Being situated in the heart of cattle district 
and being personally acquainted with the 
ter number of the Threcdens, 1 am in a posi- 
nto save you both time and seuney, can 











BARDIN’S 


HOLSTEIN FARMS 
25 SEPT. COWS 


JUNE COWS 
Ranging In price from $85 to $115 
E. C. BARDIN, W. Winfield, N. Y¥ 


LAKESIDE HERD 
/HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN CATTLE 


is the oldest large herd in America. The 
only herd of any breed in the world in 
which 100 cows have made yearly milk 
records which average over 16,000 pounds. 
100 cows have made weekly butter records 
which average over 20 pounds. If you 
want choice cattle of this breed of any age 
or sex write 


E. A. POWELL, 


3O4 W. Genesee St., Syracuse, N. Y. 


ONLY ONE BULL CALF LEFT 


Dam Sired by Clothilde Concordia, calf by 
King Prilly Segis, dam with A.R.O. Record. 


ALTON MILLER, FT. PLAIN, N. Y. 


Fairview Farms Herd 


offers young bal four months oid sired by 
Apple Korr and out of a dau 

Pontiac K yke, with a three year o! ter of 
record of neafly 19 pounds er in 7 days and 


averaged over ig at. Calf is nicely marked, 
more bs -- igae black and straight as an 


arrow. 
E. H. DOLLAR, Heuvelton, N. Y. 

















oo conte HERD IS OFFERING BULL CALVES | 
King of the veomens, whose sire is 
Boke 24's batsor Boy 24, «bon of De Kol 
. ds butter, s o! 
the b agg nm Je ‘eeman A, 2%. 
pounds. eed and up. I have twoof his g-sons 
two months old that I can sell at $35 each. Please 
write just what you want in first letter. 
w. A. CARR Tully, N. ¥. 


BULL CALF FOR SALE 


SIRE—CHRISTOPHER DAM—HENGER- 
VED PIETERTIE DI DE KOL. 


ZOLLER BEOSG., Hammond, N. ¥. 


ULL CA CALF- LF -gpan JAM, OT! 1990, § pire oe 
Be: 








tere—Dan, Beryi, Woodland. Wai Ls 

with A. R. O. record at 4 years, 13.59 
butter, 515.2 milk, 7 
fine individual, } black. w 


IMPERIAL STOCK FARM 


Offers bull calf born Sept. 15, 1909, good individual, 
well bred, % black, large enough for service, $50 
takes him. Bargain for some one, send for descrip 


| tion. 
| F. A. LEACH, e Cortland, N. V¥. 





i well grown, 
DB. Robens, Cold “Y. 








RYANOGUE F. YRSHIRES 
If you are interested in keep your eye on 


Y. 

Our breeding line includes enty-five of the best 
cows ever imported from Scotland represent such 
herds “= Barc e, Auchenbrain, Net astle- 

mains, | eqpported iby by choice selections 4 the 
= *Gainadle sans Sir tenn bards. ate 
ur Offering pr of these cows w mated 
to some of the greatest sires din America. 

Herd tuberculin Corresp licited 
BYANOGUE FARM, 

rewster 64 miles from ~~ Yor ort 
Harlem Division, N. Y. R. K. 


JERSEY CATTLE FOR SALE  S 


Carloads or less. Thoroughbreds or Grades 
Write me your wants. Can satisfy you 
LEONAEKD SMITH, Bloomvilic, N.Y. 


CGOKDALE STOCK FARM 


sagen cand sotiss ost Sapte hoa Ak 
ine 19 to 23 Ibs. of butter in seven days. * 
9" A. COOK, . Fort Piain, N. ¥. 


Mention This Se eee 
Journal wae OR © Veep prem 


reply. 

















frie je ta 


TRY VART) 


furnish carloads or less; come and | will go 
with td or write me your wants and | will get 
them for you. Satisfaction gaaranteed. x 


M. D. Paddock, Fayetteville, NW. Y. 
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Brothertown Stock Farms 


QUENTIN McADAM, Prop. 
Utica, N.Y. 


me-Neme-©* RECORD MAKERS 


SADIE VALE CONCO the first cow to m 
80 lbs. BUTTER in 7 DAYS rac: 


SADIE VALE CONCORDIA 4th, the first cow (with 
first calf) to make 26 ibs. in f DAYS. 


OFFERS 4 <tice 00 cate 
quality the best, price reasonable. 














ERCHERON. 


STALLIONS AND MARES 


Imported and home-bred. The_ best lot | 
ba Sy shown in Ay? com For so e Ay 
ce, guaran years 
Paper ter and breeder of prize winners.| 
ELWoOoD 8. AKIN 





to South St., Aubearn, N. ¥. 
| 


‘White Horse F arm| 





| FOR SALE: Berkshire pigs sired by Rivals Cham-; 


| Never known te have cholera. 


I. Cc. 
Shropshire Aim Stock f Sal 
re eae Ii ieee Se ‘Fulton, N. ¥. 


| 


| 


Brewster, ¥. | 





| Bred Gilts and Pigs not akin for sale, 


ge and Sterling Masterpiece. Satisfaction guaran- 
d. Prices moderate, quality considered. 


W. W. Blake Arkcoll, Mgr., Paoli, Ya.. 


p AReE.! RERKSHIRES. J AL Ay manyoon 


ages for sale of “2 Gey hy 
for booklet. H. ©. 














—— FOR SALE 


Choice Large Yorkshire Boar nine months 
old and from exhibition stock. 

Also, Guernsey bull cal1 thirteen months 
old; tuberculin tested and nicely marked 
Sire’s dam produced 605 pounds of butter 
in one year. 


HEART’S DELIGHT FARM 
C. B. HAMILTON, ™ CHAZY, NEW YORE 


Kindly mention this paper in your reply. 

















Alfalfa Lodge Yorkshires Peg )'@..'2% 

booking orders now 
for twenty August litters from mature sows; specialty, large 
lusty pige at eight weeks. J, 6, CURTIS, Box 272, Rochester, WE 


Mule-Footed Hogs 


herd in the 
Service Boars, 


Send stamp 
JOHN H. DUNLAP, WILLIAMSPORT, O80 





United States. Five Big Herd Boars. 


for reply. 


POLAND CHINAS 


boars, pigs in pairs, Comlogue free 





Prize Winners. Some show 
fe. for sale cheap, service 
Jennings, William.pert,O 





Fae Hhustreted Catalog FREE 





delay, for this great book 
today 
M. L. BOWERSOL CO., 
Brad Ohio, Darke Ce. 
R. 4. Box 9. 








NOWCROFT HAMPSHIRE DOWN 


From best imported stock. Well wooled and 
heavy boned. Rams and ewes of all ages. 


DR S. F. SNOW, UNIV. BLK, SYRACUSE, W.’ ¥, 





_ FAIRHOLME HAMPSHIRE DOWNS 


i rted and home bred stock. 
De BROW ILION, N. Y., R. F. D. mA} Br 





SHROPS HIRES, 
YEARLING RAMS 


Sired by, first prize winners at English Royal 
Good & ndividuals, well bred, moderate prices, 
PENSHU RST FARM, Narberth, Pa. 


SHROPSHIRE SHEEP 


Ewes from noted English and Apetes Jems 
| headed by Im uttar Rams. Grand individu- 
als. Inspect! on invited. 


NUTWOOD FARMS, B.D. 4, Syracuse, N. Y. 


paren DOWN RAMS ano EWES 


e sheep. 
.00 for my stock ram in’) England, Three 
ave heifers and ball sired by 
con wetered Holstein bul! calves. 
LIA ia PIE, Amsterdam, N.Y. 


AUCTIONEERS 


make from $10 to $50 per day. We teach 
you by maii or here at school. 121 students 
attended last term. The largest school of 
the kind in the world. Next term opens 
August 1. Auctioneer Joker 50c per year, 


Missouri Auction 
W. 8B. Carpenter, Pres, Trenton, M@e 
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Figure How Much 
You Can Save 


by having a good light im your barns, You 
cam save at least 15 minutes a day on the 
chores and milking for yourself and each 
man you hire. Put that extra time in the 
field and figure how many days it totals up 
to in a month. 
Farmers all over the country are going in 
gece for bright, a light in their barns. 
The past year 30,000 farmers put in home- 
made gas light. The 


(LT Acetylene 


Generator 


makes it cost less than kerosene for the same 
amount of light. Besides, it is the safest ight 
in the , gel 
best part of this good, bright light is 

that it makes your home and your family so 
much more cheerful and comfortable in the 
evenings. And it saves the women folks so 
much work. It’s the finest thing in the 
world for cooking. 

There is nothing too good for your family 
if you can afford it—and you can afford this. 

Why pds ed — = fonnily join aoe thousands 


who This ole t—-NOW 
t Generator is the one sat n United 
as er 


Iso 
over  homesmade coals 


eee 5 onlin es 

e on ‘Tight in the wor uires 

e 16 minutes, work a month, Enfoy it 

pat Aes py go without its antages 

—for it is an actual Lee = | and the best 

ean make. fen "NOW for 
16 ern, 
Wa — while you 


RS. bp i flonan 


J. < COLT co. 
S1A.Murray St., New York 
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Elevator Digger 
working 


more o' 
he i the ia own a bn Meme O. K. 


If you have three acres or 


, Cheanest 
ets ‘them ail. Saves hours of hard 
draft 


le. 
patents, which we hoe oy three 
ago oon and have improv Lr &@ postal 
a handsome free book picturing and describing — 
which also tells of the Bucoess J 
Potato Digger for use by small punta gewes.. 


A. B. FARQUHAR, Lid.,‘ 
Bex 610, York, Penna. 








Our two-horse ele- 
vator di r guaran- 
to do per- 

t work 







our 


in 





It . ‘are not thoroughly ac- 
Ok with the 


Sh K. Champion Potato 


you some- information that we 





interest ou. We are also manu- 
of complete line of Weeders, 
and Sorters and should like to 
my our —_— deseribing our O. K. 
potato machinery and prices. 
mo POTATO MACHINERY CO., 
188 Chicago Ave., Hammond, 
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| Late Summer with Celery 


[From Page 105.} 





amd roots. Before placing in the 
trench a 10-inch board is laid on ei- 
ther side of the trench, which may be 
of any length required. 

Plants are then taken up four at a 
time and placed in, begifining at one 
vend and working in a -little fine soil 
over the roots as placed in the trench. 
After the trench is full, the boards on 
either side are raised on edge and 
staked on a slant,’so as to come 
within 10 inches on top, when anoth- 
er board can be placed on top, 
necessary, for protection or to keep 
out rain. From 10 days to three 
weeks will be required, according to 
weather conditions, when the celery 
will be ready to prepare for market. 

Early in the season or during warm 
weather, care should be taken to give 
good ventilation, and this can he 
done by placing. two boards on top in 
the form of a roof, leaving both ends 
open, or by removing top, boards en- 
tirely. 

In growing~ late or winter sorts, 
such as Giant Pascal or Winter 
Queen, the same methods in growing 
can be followed, but in trenching 
provision for winter protection must 
be made. Where trenched, outside, a 
high location having good drainage 
should be selected and trenches made 
deep enough te allow of the tops of 
plants being even with the surface 
when trenched. Ventilation should 
be given until danger from freezing, 
when ample covering must be used 
to protect the celery from freezing. 
Salt hay or cornstalks may be used 
for this purpose to good advantage. 
Where grown for home use or in & 
small way, celery may be stored in 
the cellar or large boxes, using earth 
to pack in around the roots and water 
may be supplied, if necessary, to keep 
from drying out. 

When water is used, it 
applied around the roots 
poured down through 


should be 
and never 
the plants, 


which will cause it to rot if the tem- 
perature is at all warm, Where one 
has a suitable cellar for storing cel- 
ery, these late sorts will prove profit- 
able, but In bleaching all celeries, it 
must be borne in mind that it is the 
attempt of the celery plant to start 
growth in the dark, which causes it 
to become bleached, just as other 
plants will grow white when kept 
from the light, so that conditions o 
heat and light are the factors il 
bleaching celery, and just as we are 
|}able to control these factors depends 
the keeping qualities of the, celery 
plant, whether of the early or late 
varieties, 
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Preventives of Hog Cholera 


tL. L. LEWIS, OKLAHOMA EXPER STA 





When any remedy is recommended 
for a disease too many want to drop 
all precautionary measures and rely 
upon the remedy as their protection, 
While the serum will undoubtedly 
prove a-very valuable means of pre- 
venting hog cholera, it is quite likely 
that for some time to come more will 
be benefited by keeping their hogs 
under as perfect sanitary conditions 
as possible and guarding carefully 
against all of the ordinary means of 
spreading the disease than will he 
benefited by the application of the 
serum. 

Running water is a very active 
means of spreading the disease. Pens 
containing diseased hogs and locat d 
along streams make the water dan- 
gerous for all other hogs located be- 


low them. Outbreaks of cholera can 
often be followed considerable dis- 
tances along water courses The in- 
fection may also be carried by the 
clothing, wagons, crates, or, in fact, 
by almost all means of communica- 
tion between farms A man may of- 
ten, by closely guarding his hogs 
when cholera breaks out among 


them, so handle the disease as to not 
expose his neighbors to the infection, 
while if he disergards all ordinary 
precautions he may easily scatter the 
infection to neighboring farms, 


a A Se wn ar ss TF 


if, 


Free Veterinary Advice 
ecribers "of American Asvicaitaris will be ‘tnewers 


by mail free of 
the inquirer is given and a stamp fs inclosed for 
be answered intelligently only 
sy mploms 
guaranteed, = our 


are given. 


gives 


possible the circumstances: 
"Tennent of the ‘Smith agricultural school 
Northampton, Mass, answers ns for this 
Gepertnens. However, all inquiries should be ad- 
dressed the Veterina: De . 
ferioulturiet, 439 La 
Proprietary ines are divert. 
columps, which are efficient for many of the -com- 
mon atimal ailments. 


Inflammation of Bowels—J. N. H., 
New York,. wishes to learn what 
caused the death of a brood mare due 
to foal in about two weeks. 
scription of symptoms was given, and 
therefore we cannot attempt to diag- 
nose the case accurately. The owner 
examined the mare after death and 
found in the stomach a few bots, and 
noticed evidence of inflammation of 
the intestines, following. an attack of 
colic. The bots could not have had 
anything te do with the trouble, as 
there were so few. Most horses have 
bots in greater or less numbers, and 
it is rare indeed that they cause any 
trouble, 


H. 





Born Blind—J. E. S., West Virginia, 
has a two-year-old colt that was born 
blind. The eyes appear perfectly nor- 
mal, yet the animal can see nothing. 
The trouble in this case is with the 
optic nerve, andso far as I know there 
is no treatment that would be of 
benefit. 





Contracted Tendons—c. E. S., 


Pennsylvania, has a colt that is stiff 
in the front legs. The distortion is so 
great that he walks on his toes wear- 
ing them. off so that he goes lame. 
This condition may disappear as the 
animal grows older. I would -advise 
that the legs below the knees, espe- 
cially the tendons, be thoroughly 
rubbed twice a day with skunk’s oil, 
and then bandaged with woolen ban- 
dages. 





Fractured Shuttle Bone—cC. BE. &., 
Pennsylvania, has a mare 17 years 
old that has not been used for a year 
because of a lameness in the coffin 
joint in left hind foot. The fact that 
the trouble is in the foot and has 
persisted so long, occupied with the 
age of the mare, would indicate a se- 
rious affection. I am of the opinion 
that there has been either a fracture 
or very serious injury to the navicu- 





lar or shuttle bone, possibly from a 
nail prick. Let her run and apply 
occasionally a stiff blister all about 
the tap of the_hoof. 

Catarrh or Cold—c. E. S., Pennsyl- 


information as to his 
matter-like 
the nose. No doubt 
the trouble is aggravated cold or 
catarrh, and is caused by exposure. 
The weather this spring so far has 
been very cold, which no doubt ac- 
counts for this condition. When the 
weather becomes settled the sheep 
wi! no doubt come all right. Do not 
expose them to cold winds and rains. 


asks for 
discharge a 


vania, 
sheep which 
substance from 





Gapes—C. E. S., Pennsylvania, asks 
for a remedy for gapes in chickens. 
This disease is caused by the pres- 
ence in the windpipe of small worm- 
like parasites, often in large hum- 
bers. The most practical treatment, 
is to put the affected birds in a bar- 
rel or box over the top of. which is 
placed a piece of bagging. Through 
the bagging is sifted slowly fine lime, 
using care not to suffocate the _pa- 
tients. The lime sets up a violent 
irritation of the throat and the worms 
are coughed up. Remove all affected 
chicks from the well, and disinfect 
the houses and yards thoroughly with 
whitewash and lime, or other disin- 
fectants, such as sulpho-napthol. 





Pinworms—J. H. C., Vermont, has 
a@ mare that is troubled with pin- 
worms which do not respond to ordi- 
nary methods of treatment. These 
parasites usually infest the rectum 
only, and medicines given through 
the meuth have very little effect upon 
them. They are best removed by in- 
jecting a stringent solutions into the 
rectum, after it has been emptied. 
These are advised: Alum one ounce 
to a quart of warm water. The water 
obtained by boiling oak leaves often 
works well. Some advise the use of 
raw lnseed oil one quart, and tur- 
pentine two ounces. - Bither of the 
above ought to give good results. 
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COMMERCIAL 


> Trade Terms in Flour 











In .the wholesale markets are 
various terms applying to flour, gener- 
aly confusing except to millers and 
dealers. A recent report covering a 
phase of the flour trade, and sent out 
by the department of agriculture, 
throws light on these technicalities. 
“Patent” flour, it is stated, is under- 
stood in the art of milling to be flour 
made from purified middlings. One 
expert brought in by the government 
described patent flour as a flour with a 
portion of the clear flour taken from 
it; that is, it is the center portion of 
the berry, or most edible part. To the 
consumer patent flour means the best 
grade of flour, commanding the best 
price on the market. 

“Clear” flour is a mixture of the 
odds and ends in milling, excluding 
middlings, although clear flour con- 
tains the purest quality of middling 
stock from the tail of the mill. Ac- 
cording to one of the government's 
own experts, clear flour is a flour made 
by continued reduction of the purified 
middlings after the patent flour has 
been separated therefrom. 

“Straight” flour means all the. con- 
tents of the wheat fit for consump- 
tion. Straight flour is described by 
one of the experts testifying for the 
government as all the content of the 
wheat except a very small percentage, 
which is cut off as low grade or red 
dog. 

.“Red dog” is the low-grade flour, 
and essentially a stock feed. 


No Short Packages in New York— 
It is highly important that growers 
and shippers from the interior become 
fully acquainted with New York’s new 
state law relating to weights and 
measures going into effect this year. 
Southern potato barrels, holding about 
140 pounds, may be used the remain- 
der of the present shipping season; 
but another year must conform to the 
requirements. The situation is even 
more important in the north and west. 
Apples, pears and quinces must be 
handled in standard barrels. Potatoes 
placed in bags must have the weight 
Plainly stated thereon. This. means 
that the autumn crops of potatoes 
from Michigan, New York and Maine, 
when shipped in bags, are to be sold 
by weight in the New York markets, 
each bag to Lave the exact weight 
properly stamped; the commissioner 
of weights an” measures gives out the 
word that he will strictly enforce the 
law. The commission merchants on 
their part express the desire to have 
stancard packages for all lines of 
goods, believing it to be for the best 
good of all concerned. ‘he New York 
barrel of potatoes, if sold by the bar- 
rel, must contain 100 quarts and if 








sold by weight must contain 174 
pounds of potatoes. 

Per Capita Wealth Abroad—For- 
eign statisticians have been looking 


into the average property possessions 
in various countries. As a general 
average, it is stated that every indi- 
vidual in France over 40 years old 
possesses $2239, in Austria the aver- 
age is $757, in Spain a little less, and 
in Italy $693. In France the average 
has declined in the last 10 or 15 years. 





Rheamatism—R. T. A.. New York, 
has pigs that are unable to stand on 
their feet. They squeal when made 
to stir. In eating they often choke. 
The description of the symptoms -nd 
surroundings is very meager. I am 
of the opinion however, that the 
trouble is rheumatism and weuld ad- 
vise that they be put in clean, bright 
dry quarters and given once a day in 
feed-a half teaspoonful of salicylate 
of soda. The food should net be too 
rich and should be of such a-nature 
as to keep the bowels open. Allow 
plenty of green feed, in fact it would 
be well to turn them on grass. 
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JOHN 8. NOWLAN, BOND COUNTY, ELL 

I have been raising geese the iast 
15 years; only one breed, the-Binb- 
den. I prefer this because of its 
hardiness, sige, docility and coler. 
The feathers sell here for 5 cents 
above the market price for others. I 
like to have the goslings hatch in 
April or earlier. This avoids the hot 
weather. 

Hens are used for hatching. Bach 
is given six eggs, or if she be large, 
perhaps seven. The old goose is made 
to lay again, but allowed to sit on the 
second clutch of eggs. I think geese 
better mothers than hens. They are 
mere solicitous, can care for a great- 
er number, and the gander will also 
assist his mate. When time is almost 
up for hatching I put the eggs 
in lukewarm water and all containing 
live goslings will turn. I thfhk the 
water softens the shell and causes a 
better hatch. 

Eggs from the first year’s laying 
are usually not so fertile as later 
eggs. They are also fewer in num- 
ber, and produce weaker goslings. 
Geese do not fail in egg production 
lfke hens, but may be kept for years, 
If ganders are kept longer than the 
third year they usually become so 
cross they cannot be allowed to run 
with other fowls. 

I keep the young in a small in- 
closure till they can walk without 
turning on their backs. Then let 
them have the run of a good pas- 
ture. They get plenty of water, but 
it is not necessary that they bathe; 
better not. I never leave them out in 
heavy rains, for they will open their 
mouths and drink enough water to 
drown. 

As soon as fully feathered, in three 
or four months; they are ready to 
pick, and may be picked every eight 
weeks, After the fall picking I be- 
gin to feed grain. When fully feath- 
ered they will be ready for market. 
If they can have free access te a plot 
of corn they will not allow any of it 
to go to waste, and wili save trouble 
of feeding. 


Portable Poultry Fence 


SYLVANUS VAN AKEN, ULSTER 60, N ¥ 








I have made a~substantial, conven- 
jent and useful portable fence from 
48-inch poultry wire netting. Any- 
thing that will make a _  sufliciently 
strong stake will hold it up. With 
an iron bar.I-make holes about 8 
feet apart around the lot where I 
want my héew poultry yard to be. 
Stakes are .driven firmly into these 
holes. Then a fourpenny nail is 
driven into the stakes for the wire 
to hang on. 

In hanging the fence, I start at one 
corner and wunroll the netting until 
I arrive at the starting point. if 
there is more wire than [I need, I 
leave it on the roll. Then I begin to 
hang the netting on the nails, which 
are only partiy driven in, stretching 
the wire as E hang it, Plastering 
laths I then nail over the - netting 
to the stakes with two or three four- 
penny nails, whose heads are al- 
lowed to protrude just enough so 
they can be drawn with a hammer 
when I want to move the fence 
again. If ene roll of wire is not 
enough, I overlay a second roll and 
proceed as described. The unused 
part is wired or tied with string to 
prevent its falling down and becom- 
ing unrolled. 

When the season closes, and I wish 
to put the poultry in permanent quar- 
ters, the nails are drawn, the wire 
rolled up, the stakes pulled and all 
laid away for another year. I never 
cut a roll of netting except for a 
permianent fence. 


Rations at Molting Period—Prior to 
and during the molting period I feed 
whole wheat for morning feed in 
straw litter. The noon feed consists 
of cold bran, slightly seasoned with 
salt and cayenne pepper, with well- 
cooked lean meat, such as _ boiled 
heart,. liver, or lights, cut into strips. 
The night feed, given about 4 o’clock, 
is cracked oats in straw litter.—{[C, 
8. Gorline, Salt Lake County, Utah. 
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This is the reason why thousands of Overlands are going onto farms! 
Our sales for the year of 1910 will exceed 20,000 cars, 


A girl is now driving an Overland car from New 
York to Sana Francisco—just to show that a girl can 
do it, 

A ranch in Texas has proved that 15 Overlands do 
the work of 50 cowboys on horseback. 

Overlands are used in the U. S. Mail service, They 
have been for nearly two years. And scores of con- 
cerns are using Overlands for their road men, or for 
delivery ears. 

All because the Overiand is so simple, so reliable, so 
trouble-proof that it practically cares for itself. And 
the veriest novice can always keep it going. 


Most Economical 


The cost of the Overland is considerably less than 
any other car in its class. That is because it is made 
by the latest automatic machinery. Because we make 
the parts which others buy. And because of our enor- 
mous output. 

Over $3,000,000 has been invested in model equip- 
ment, in labor-saving machinery. Thus we have cut 
the cost of Overlands 20 per cent within the past year 
alone. 

An Overland has been run over 28 miles on a cingle 
gallon of gasoline, Many an owner has run thousands 
of miles without a penny in repairs, or a moment spext 
in adjustment. 


The Simple Car 


The Overland has fewer parts than any other auto- 
mobile. One solid. piece, in many a part, takes the 
place of many. 


All the usual complexities have been eliminated, so 


the car is almost trouble-proof. 

The operation is by pedal contfol. One goes for- 
ward or backward, fast or slow, by simply pushing 
pedals. A child can master the car in ten minutes. 





The Overland is tested and inspected better than ang 
other car in the world. Se every owner gets a perm 
fect car. 


25 H. P.—$1,000 


The 25-horsepower Overland roadster costs $1,000. 
The wheel base is 102 inches—the possible speed 50 
miles an hour. The same car with tonneau costs $1,100, 

The 40-horsepower Overland, with single rumblé 
seat, costs $1,250. The whee) base is 112 inches. Other 
modelh; vost from $1,275 to $1,500, and al! prices include 
gae lainps and magneto. 

No smaller maker, with lesser equipment, can begin 
to give so much for the money . 


| Prove These Facts 


These are the facts which have brought the Overs 
land its enormous sale. They are easily proved, for 
there are Overland owners everywhere. There are 
Overland dealers in 800 towns. 

Please send this coupon for all the facts, and 
pictures of all the styles. Then make your compar- 
isons. The more you investigate the better you’ll see 
why the Overland won its success. 





The Willys-Overland Co. + 


Toledo, Ohie 
Licensed Under Selden Patent 
Please send me the catalog free. 
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Greenhouse Construction 
BY L. BR. TAFT. 
A complete treatise on greenhouse st 
of the various forms and 
houses, for professional florists as well @s 


amateurs. All the best and most improved struc- 
tures are clearly described. The modern and mos® 
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ssful of heating and ventila are 
fully treated upon. Special chapters are 
to houses used for the gro of one Kind 
ts exclusively. The construction of hotheds 
receives «appropriate attention, Over 
@xcellent illustrations. 210 pages. Sx? inches. Cloth! 


Greenhouse Management 
BY L. BR. TAFT. 


This book forms an almost indispensable 
fon volume to “Greenhouse Construction.” 
@inute and practical are the various systems 
methods of growing and forcing roses, yioleta, 

*? 


as well as fruits and vegetables, descri that 





nations and all the most important florists lath, 
@ careful study of this work and the eA 
use 
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Great Prosperity Ahead 


‘Big Export Demand for American Surplus Products of Farm and Fac- 

' tory Insures Good Business---No Tariff War---England’s Plight 

‘A World Parliament May Evolute Out of the International Insti- 
tute at Rome---Underlying Significance of Co-operative Move- 
ment---Italy’s King Progressive---America’s New National Ideal--- 
Foreign Criticism of “Our Teddy’’---Will Roosevelt be the Sublime 
Renunciator?---Woman’s Advance in the World 


“An active demand at good prices 
for all the surplus food products of 
athe United States and Canada, is in- 
sured from the consuming millions 
of the United Kit.gdom and of north- 
ern and central Europe.” 

This declaration, of such far-réach- 
fing import to American economics, 
dndustry and finance, was made in an 
interview yesterday by Herbert 
Myrick, president of The Phelps Pub- 
lishing company and of Orange Judd 
company, editor-in-chief of Or- 
ange Judd Farmer at Chicago, Amer- 
fcan Agriculturist at New York, New 
England Homestead at Springfield, 
also of Farm and Home, and pub- 
fisher of Good Housekeeping maga- 
zine. He arrived at Boston on the 
“Tvernia” yesterday, direct from Liv- 
‘erpool, after three months’ close ob- 
Bervation of agricultural, industrial, 
financial, political and social condi- 
tions, art and education in Europe 
and’ England. 

“Owing largely to unprecedented 
wet, the crops of France, Germany, 
‘Austria-Hungary and the lowlands of 
morthern Europe will be very consid- 
erably below the average. The same 
is true of England, Scotland and Ire- 
fand. Reserve stocks of grain are 
fvery low—in these countries—hardly 
any old grain is left in farmers’ hands. 
fussian crop prospects were better 
wp to July 10, but even if nothing 
wnfavorable occurs in the Russian 
wheat belt—and disaster may overtake 
wrops there until threshed—Russia 
will not have more than a fair aver- 
age surplus for export.” 


Far-Reaching Significance 


“What does this mean to the United 
States?” 

“It spells PROSPERITY in big cap- 
itals,‘‘ Editor Myrick replied, with all 
the earnestness and conviction of the 
expert trained to accurately judge 
world-wide conditions. “It means not 
alone good prices for America’s surplus 
crops, but this condition insures in- 
dustrial activity and good business 
throughout the United States. For 
the nearly 35,000,000 people on our 
7,000,000 American farms, with assets 
of some 35 billions of dollars and pro- 
ductions that this year will be worth 
10 billions, afford a practically un- 
limited home market for domestic 
manufactures.” 


Foreign Markets for Manufactures 


“How about the Huropean market 
for American factory products?” 

“It is improving, due to the higher 
standard of quality. For instance, 
American shoe stores now exist in the 
principal cities, and our shoes are 
everywhere the recognized standard of 
quality. They command quite as good 
prices there as here—in some places 
@s much more as the import é@uty. 
“The true policy for almost every 
‘American manufacturer who seeks an 
outlet in Europe is to make his goods 
up to sample, and to have them bet- 
ser in every way than the native prod- 
uct he competes with. Consumers 
over there can buy cheap stuff from 
their own factories—it is new, modern, 
up-to-date goods of better quality that 
most interest them.” 


No Tariff War 


' “How does our new tariff affect for- 
pigners?”’ 
“As they realize that its reductions 


in duties exceed its increases, the bit- 
ter feeling of a few months ago fades 
away. Indeed, what in England they 
call, tariff reform, meaning by that 
protection against competition from 
without the British Empire, is making 
considerable headway. Germany is 
prosperous, partly because her agra- 
rian interests have been highly pro- 
tected for years against foreign com- 
petition. England languishes partly 
because of her degenerate agriculture, 
and its inevitable concommitant, a 
large proportion of degenerate, inca- 
pable, shiftless, drink-sodden, poverty- 
stricken people.” 


England’s Difficulties 


“What do you think of the new 
budget?” 

“Lloyd George and his followers 
realize this canker at England’s heart. 
It is partly due to an aristocracy sup- 
ported in idleness by their unearned 
increment in land values,- partly due 
to bad land laws, lack of training, to 
the consequent premium on vice an 
to innate conservatism. 

“The new budget is an effort to 
relieve the poorer classes of some of 
their unjust burdens, and to make the 
richer pay a fairer share. The budget 
at least recognizes the fundamental 
truth that upon a prosperous agri- 
culture depends national prosperity. 
It favors farming in various ways. 

“Already some improvement is 
noted in the demand for agricultural 
lands in England. But Bngland’s do- 
mestic problems are grave indeed,” 
President Myrick added with the ut- 
most seriousness. 


A New Departure in World Affairs 


“Did you discover anything else new 
and of real importance to America or 
the world?” 

His face lit up with genuine enthu- 
siasm,.as Editor Myrick replied: 

“The co-operative idea, as practiced 
between individuals, groups, nations, 
is the most fundamental sign of this 
era. Few, even of our economists or 
statesmen, grasp its full significance. 
Not one in a hundred realizes that 
the vital basis of European prosperity 
is found in the associated thrift of 
the common people, which has grown 
out of their wonderful system of co- 
operative people’s banks. 

“You never hear of these people’s 
institutions, so quietly do they oper- 
ate and sé petty are their individual 
transactions, but thousands exist with 
1000 millions of dollars of assets and 
no losses to speak of during their 
50 years’ development. 

“The Massachusetts statute of May 
9, 1909, is the first law in America 
to promote these institutes here, 
and the Myrick credit union, organized 
by my co-workers in the Myrick build- 
ing at Springfield, is the first institu- 
tion of just this kind in the United 
States. Luzzati has beautifully per- 
fected this system in Italy, and partly 
for this reason, King Victor. Em- 
manuel stated to me, was Luzzati 
made prime minister of Italy.” 

“Then you the King of Italy, 
Mr Myrick?” 


sO 


saw 


Italy’s Progressive King 


“T had a most fascinating conference 
with him for nearly an hour. Divorced 
from his. office, he is a truly great 
man upon his own megits—progressive, 
sturdy in character, high principled, 
possessing a great fund of practical 


and scientific knowledge upon a mar- 
velously wide range of subjects.” 

“How did you secure an audience?” 

“The American Embassy said I 
would have to wait six or eight weeks, 
but the invitation to meet the king 
reached me within 24 hours from the 
time of the embassy’s formal request.” 

“What did the king say?” 

“He conversed in perfect English 
and with a freedom that amazed me, 
though of course in perfect confidence. 
We talked a good deal about the In- 
ternational Institute of Agriculture, 
which King Victor established at 
Rome three years ago, largely at the 
suggestion of the well-known Ameri- 
can, David Lubin of California.” 

‘What is it®” 

“Intended primarily as a clearing 
house for the official § statistics of 
world’s crops and their distribution, 
the International institute is in effect 
the basis for 


A Real World’s Parliament 


“Forty-seven governments, repre- 
senting 98% of the earth’s area and 
95% of her population, have joined it. 
Each_has.one representative in its ad- 
ministration. Every two years dele- 
gates from each government meet, as 
an international assembly, whose 
decrees are binding upon not only the 
institute, but also upon the allied 
governments. Moreover, the institute 
is a permanent organization, with 
no provision for dissolution or limit as 
to duration. What is still more re- 
markable, the protocol adopted by the 
adhering nations authorizes the bi- 
ennial assembly to broaden its powers 
almost at will. King Victor presented 
the institute with ample grounds 
and a new palace costing a million 
dollars, besides giving it a generous 
endowment.” 

_‘“‘May it not become more influential 
than the Hague tribunal, Mr Myriek?” 

“Yes, by far! That tribunal aims at 
being an umpire. The institute may 
aid the nations to play the game! Look 
ahead 50 or 100 years and see haw the 
co-operation betWeen nations inaugu- 
rated by the Rome institute may 
limit armaments, reduce waste of 
government monies, increase industrial 
efficiency, bring the nations closer to- 
gether to their mutual advantage! 


“The New National Ideal 


of our American people—thaf\ the 
United States may be of service in 
promoting international peace and 
welfare—is enormously stimulated by 
this institute at Rome. This senti- 
ment in my Fourth of July speech at 
Bath Nauheim, Germany, was warmly 
applauded by citizens from. all na- 
tions. It was even reciprocated in 
the official message from Kaiser Wil- 
liam, which was telegraphed to me 
from his headquarters on the impe- 
rial yacht in the North sea.” 


Criticism of Roosevelt 


“What do they say in Europe about 
Roosevelt?” 

“He certainly made lots of friends 
for America,” Editor Myrick respond- 
ed enthusiastically.” Mr Roosévelt’s 
Guildhall speech, like his Cairo utter- 
ance, was, of course, subject to crit- 
icism in certain quarters on the 
grounds of national impropriety from 
a guest, but aside from that his well 
known characteristics made a..great 
hit with thé populace all over Bu- 


be well to turn them on grass. 
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rope. He is a great advertisement for 
America.” 

“Then he stirred up the animals?” 

“Rather,” answered Editor Myrick, 
smilingly. “They all know our Teddy, 
over there, and like his hearty ways 
and open personality.” 

“Any criticism of him?’’ 

“Among some of the most genu- 
inely cultured people in Europe, one 
hears regrets that Mr Roosevelt 
seemed to ignore the treasures of art, 
history and culture with which those 
old civilizations abound. The absence 
of any spiritual note in ‘his public 
utterances is also commented upon 
among thinkers.” 


Roosevelt the Great Renunciator? 


“What is European opinion as to 
Roosevelt’s future?” 

“The many believe he will be elected 
president of the United States for a 
third teym and continue in office for 
a long ‘period. They say he cannot 
resist the temptation. But one of 
the ablest minds abroad—a disinter- 
ested authority, whose views are 
sought and treasured by kings and 
statesmen—made this observation 
privately to me: - 

“*You Americans are mercurial. 
More even than the French, you 
idolize your hero today only to turn 
against him tomorrow. You welcomed 
Roosevelt with even more acclaim 
than Dewey, but Roosevelt knows he 
may do something that will make you 
all drop him as suddenly as you soe 
unjustly turned against Dewey. 

“‘*‘Now Garibaldi realized this same 
principle. At the very zenith of his 
power, with all Italy at his feet, he 
renounced the supreme authority and 
reinstated the hereditary king—an act 
sublime in human kind. 

“ ‘Neither Mr Roosevelt nor the 
United States can gain much by his 
return to the presidency—both might 
lose immeasurably through such a 
result. But let Mr Roosevelt rise te 
the supreme hight of utterly renounc- 
ing political preferment, let him like 
Cincinnatus return to the plow and 
serve his country solely as a private 
citizen, and he will become one of the 
sublime characters in history!’ ” 

“Mr Myrick, do you believe he will 
do any such’ thing?” 

“T should not be surprised at any- 
thing he does. He will do it if he sees it 
that way. Or he will run again if he 
is convinced this is best for the coun- 
try. He is strong enough to do what 
he really belicves is right.” 


The Woman’s Movement 


“Will the suffragettes win out 
England, Mr Myrick?” 

“Yes, nothing can stop that move- 
ment,” Editor Myrick responded with 
intense conviction. “It is simply one 
phase of a really world-wide move- 
ment for woman’s advance. Other 
phases are more rational education, 
better fitting for life, more legal rights 
for females, increased interest in 
domestic science, larger usefulness and 
earnestness of purpose among pro- 
gressive women all over Europe and 
Britain, as well as throughout 
America. 

“Why, do you realize that even the 
women of royalty are imbued with 
some of these ideas. The beautiful 
Queen of Italy has endeared herself, 
not only to Italians but to the world, 
by her fearless devotion to her people 
in times of disaster, also by her house- 
wifely accomplishments, domestic vir- 
tues and wise motherliness toward 
her own children. I was pleased to 
learn of her deep interest, through our 
Good Housekeeping Magazine, in the 
progress of science and art as ap- 
plied to household economics in 
America. 

“The woman's. movement. is world- 
wide—it is spiritual, the intuitive evo- 
lution of the sex. It is natural, but like 
so many other phenomena in Nature, 
not yet fully recognized and still less 
understood. The woman’s movement 
is, indeed, the struggle of the feminine 
soul for adequate expression. 

“And no human power can throttle 
the intellect nor repress the spiritual 
aspirations of the better half of the 
human race,” concluded Editor 
Myrick. 
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is cracked oats in straw litter.—[C, 
8. Gorline, Salt Lake County, Utah. 








Ohio Republican Compromise 





Following a spirited contest be- 
tween the regulars and the insurgent 
republicans in Ohio, a sort of com- 
promise pretty satisfactory to both 
sides was effected. Warren G. Hard- 
ing of Marion was nominated for 
gevernor, defeating Judge Oren 38. 
Brown of Dayton, who was put for- 
ward by some of the radical stand- 
patters, and James R. Garfield, the 
candidate of the insurgents. Harding 
served once as. lieutenant-governor 
and has been newspaper editor and 
politician for years, 

The platform heartily 
administration of Pres Taft, and he 
is injorsed ror renomination in 1912. 
The Payne tariff law is referred to 
with approval. Various ::forms that 
have been urged by the insurgents 
are recommended including conserva- 
tion measures, regulation of public 
utilities by a commission, good roads, 
protection of labor, publicity of cam- 
paign contributions, ratification of 
the income tax, amendment of the 
federal constitution, individual pun- 
ishments for corporate offenses, and 
the calling of a constitutional con- 
vention to draft the new state consti- 
tutior 


Spanish Clash with. Vatican 


indorses the 








There is trouble between the Span- 
ish government and the vatican, The 
present Spanish ministry, which has 
the active support of King Alfonso, is 
more liberal toward non-Catholics 
than the pope approves, in view of 
the concordat or treaty agreement, 
between the Spanish government and 
the vatican. Disagreements finally led 
to the withdrawal of the Spanish am- 
bassador to the vatican creating an 
open breach in the relations. hereto- 
fore existing. 

The pope fears a Spanish republic 
endangering Catholic institutions. 
The Spanish pretender, Don Jaime, 
who is an exile from Spain, threatens 
a revolution and is receiving Catholic 
encouragement. 


Cotton vs Woolen Underwear 








There has been an _ interesting 
change of attitude with reference to 
underwear during the last few years, 
according to medical experts who 
have been looking up the matter. For 
years people supposed that the proper 
thing to wear in winter was woolen 
underclothing. Gradually it has been 
found that- cotton is more satisfactory, 
and at the same time it does not cost 
so much. Long ago vegetable fiber 
was used for clothing to be worn next 
to the skin in all except very cold, 
climates where the skins of wild ani- 
mals were worn. But two or three 
generations ago hygienists started a 
mania for woolen undergarments to 
be worn both summer and winter. 
Many today cling to the delusion that 
woolen is the more healthful, but the 
delusion is passing. 

Animals clothed in wool do not per- 
spire, neither do fur-bearing animals. 
All animals, like man, which do per- 
spire, throw off perspiration quickly 
by evaporation. In the matter of un- 
derclothing, if health is to be regard- 
ed, it is important that the clothing 
be such as to quickly absorb perspira- 
tion and allow it to evaporate at once 
and dry the skin. Only vegetable 
fibers free from oil will do this. Wool 
not only absorbs moisture slowly, but 
dgries off slowly. The result is that the 
garments remain moist and tend to 
chill the body. A dry skin can stand 
@ great deal of cold and this is the 
Treason why a person may keep so 
comfortable in cotton clothing. 





Briefly Told 


The New York socialists. have nom- 
inated for govcrnor Charles Hdward 
Russell, the magazine writer. 


The second trial of Lee O'Neil 
Browne, democratic leader of the I- 
Imois house, for alleged bribery in 
connection with the election of Sena- 
tor Lorimer has begun this week. 


The ‘Minnesota democrats have 
mominated for governor John Lind of 
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Minneapolis amd for lieutenant-gov- 
ernor H. C, Tift of Long Prairie. 


Congressman Charles Z. Tirrell of 
the fourth Massachusetts district has 
died suddenly of hemorrhage of the 
brain. He was 65 years old, a law- 
yer, and had served five terms in the 
national house. 





Hiram Johnson is leading an ag- 
gressive campaign for the republican 
nomination for governor of Califor- 
nia. He ranks among the insurgents 
and his special fight is against the 
political control of the state by th 
Southern Pacific railroad. ' 





It is now reported at Washington 
that some postal savings banks will 
be opened by October 1, and if pres- 
ent plans are followed a beginning 
‘will be made with one bank in each 
state. The postofficce of the smaller 
cities being chosen, as a rule, for 
the beginning. 


The town of Campbellton and the 
village of Richardsville in New Bruns- 
wick have been entirely destroyed by 
fire. This is one of the largest pro- 
ducing centers of cedar shingles and 
the mills were all destroyed in the 
big blaze. About 5400 people are 
homeless and over 1000 buildings have 
been destroyed. 





Congressman William Sulzer ~ has 
formally announced his candidacy for 
the democratic nomination for gover- 
nor of New York. He has strong sup- 
port among some of the best demo- 
crats of the state but it is understood 
that the Tammany crowd that has con- 
trol of the state committee is opposed 
to him. 





The brutal slaughter of a score or 
more of negroes has occurred in the 
Slocums and Denison Spring neigh- 
borhood of Palestine, Tex. An alter- 
cation between a white man and a 
negro led to the murder of the négro, 
and then amob gathered that rushed 
about killing negroes indiscriminately 
as fast.as they could be found, with- 
out any real cause. The trouble was 
checked by a sheriff and deputies with 
the assistance of :angers, 


The great Pennsylvania railroad 
terminal station at New York city 
has been formally opened by Pres 
McCrea,;' It will not be open for pas- 
senger service westward under the 
Hudson river and to Long Island un- 
der the East .river until September 8, 
although the tunnels and the station 





are completed. This station is the 
largest railroad structure in the 
world, 





William J. Bryan has apparently 
lost his position as leader of. the ‘Ne- 
braska democrats. He was _ voted 
down in the state convention in his 


attempt to put through a plank in 
favor of county option on the ques- 
tion of licensing the sale of liquor. He 
does not admit Wefeat, ~yhowever and 
will continue his fight, before the 
people. ~ 

John G. Carlisle is dead at New 
York, aged 75 years. He was a mem- 
ber of congress from Kentucky many 
years and for a time served as speaker 
of the house. He served three years 
in the senate, resigning to accept the 
position of secretary of the treasury 
under Cleveland. He was one of the 
leading tariff authorities. In recent 
years he has practiced law at New 
York. His death was due to heart 
failure following long ill-health from 
intestinal trouble complicated by an 
ailment of the kidneys. 





Guthrie has been re-established as 


the capitol of Oklahoma, following 
the decision of the state supreme 
court. The only officials who fol- 


lowed Gov Haskell to Oklahoma City 
in the attempt to establish the capi- 
tol there were William Cross, secre- 
tary of state, and Charles Taylor, 
state examiner and inspector of pub- 
lic accounts. The attempted removal 
followed a vote favoring it by the 
people of the state, although the en- 
abling act under which the state 
came into the union required that 
Guthrie should remain the capital 
until 1913. 





Owing to the prevalence of infantile 
paralysis in Washington, D C, Pennsyl- 
vania, Iowa, New York, Massaghusetts 
and other parts of the country this 
summer, the government has taken up 
an investigation of the disease. Its 
cause is not understood. It is supposed 
to be a germ disease and centagious, 
appearing in epidemic form. The 
death rate is very high and.those who 
recover are likely to be crippled for 


life. The investigation is under the 
public health and marine hospital 
service. 





The importation of cattle from Eng- 
land into the United States has been 
partially prohibited, for the present, 
owing to the discovery of foot and 
mouth disease among the cattle of 
Yorkshire, England. Liverpool and 
other parts near the point of infection 
are made closed ports but London and 
Southampton are not under the ban. 
For some time cattle have been ex- 
cluded from this country from France, 
Germany, Belgium, Holland, Switzer- 
land and most of the other countries 
of continental Europe because of the 
foot and mouth disease. The ban wili 
soon’ be raised in some of the coun- 
tries mentioned. This has been a 
record ‘year for importing breeding 
cattle into this country from the chan- 
nel islands of Great Britain. 
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{Hungry 
Little 
Folks 


find delightful satisfaction in 
a bowl of toothsome 


Post 
Toasties 


with Cream and Sugar. 


When the children 
lunch, this wholesome nour- 
ishing food is always ready to 
serve right from the package 
without cooking, and saves 
many-steps for mother. 

Let the youngsters have 
Post Toasties — superb sum- 
mer food. 


“*The Memory Lingers”’ 


want 


Postum Cereal Co., Limited. 
Battle Creek, Mich. 
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“RANGER” BICYCLES 


Have tmported roller chains, sprockets and 
fedals; New Departure Coaster Brakes and 
Hubs; Puncture Proof Tires; highest grade 
egurpmentand many advanced features pos- 

eels. Guarantred § yrs. 
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here in U.S, 
. INOTBUY 

a bicycle or a pair of tires from anyone at 
any price until you get our big new catalog 
and special prices and a marvelous new 









. A postal nee overs. Write i now. 
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There are many reasons why you should buy the only 
welded fence made; the sum of all the reasons 
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“Pittsburgh Perfect” Fence 


ence is in every way the best fence made. 


Is One Solid Piece of Steel Throughout 





At every point of contact the wires are electrically welded. The 
weld is even stronger than the wire. There is no waste wire—no 
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in our own 8 





clamps, ties, or twists. There is no friction—no sagging of wires 

—this saves wear and counts for durability and good looks. 
Line and stay wires in the “Perfect” are = the same gauge (size), 
or service. 


i t that counts for lasting strength: 
op pote hearth steel—co: to be far superior to Bessemer 
steel—and every wire is galvanized by our own 


Don’t buy any fence until you have seen the “Perfect”—you can’t afford to. 
“Pittsburgh Perfect” Fences are made in 73 styles for every fence purpose. 
Your dealer sells this fence. Write for free catalog. 


PITTSBURGH STEEL CO., PITTSBURGH, PA. 
_Mhdédédddddesrcdc cchcccdccddddaaaddédaaaiiiidddddddasddddksss 
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Cayuga Co Wheat Prolific—Wheat 


is an enormous crop around Mart- 
ville. Harvey Reynolds got 35 bus p 
acre from his field. Corn is doing 
well, 


Potato Bugs Ravage Franklin Co 
-—Hay is a very good crop this year 
around Constable. Most all crops are 
doing well. There will not be as many 
apples as in some years. Potatoes, 
where the bugs have not injured 
them, are doing well. Bugs are un- 
usually thick. F. H. and UH, P. 
Langdon are selling cabbage, the 
earliest ever raised here, Cows are 
doing fairly well. Milk at Constable 
for the month of June fetched $1.08 
p 100 lbs. 


Help Wanted in Oneida Co—The 
Ftoyd corn crop is below the average. 
The .hay crop is a bountiful one, of 
good quality, far ahead of the out- 
look earlier in the season, and much 
of it has been housed in good cendi- 
tion. It is almost impossible to find 
help at $2.25 p day. The oat crop is 
fool, Potato-vines fine. Potato bugs 
have been very troublesome, Straw- 
berries were a big crop and quality 
gool, Pastures are rather short now, 
anil many dairymen are feeding some 
green crops to the cows. Butter sells 
at 4 to-32e p Ib, eggs 2c p doz. 


II2 


Oswego Co Oats Heavy—Haying is 
nearly all done at Hannibal with a 
fairly good yield. Oats are promising 
big and many pieces have lodged. 

heat is a very heavy crop. Corn 
is coming on and -bids fair to be a 
goo1 crop. Potato bugs have been 
very bad. _The berry crop has been 
fine. Pears will be more than half a 
crop, but apples are very poor. 


Good Road System in Oswego Co— 
Orwell farmers are through haying. 
The hay crop was unusually good. All 
erops are looking well. Oats are es- 
pecially fine. James Burns of Clin- 
ton was in this vicinity last week 
buying stock. Holstein cows com- 
mand good prices and are scarce, 
Our reads under the money system 
are better than ever before. 


Good Hay Crop in Washington Co 
—Farmers near Coila have finished 
haying and secured a good crop. Oats 
nearly ready to cut and promise a 
large yield. Severe thunder storms 
have visited this section rec ntly and 
some barns were burned with all the 
eontents. Early potatoes are yielding 
very light; late ones looking poorly. 
Cows are shrinking on their milk, 
due to dry field and lots of flies. 
Everything in the meat line is high. 
Chickens 18c, eggs 25c, butter 35c. 


Grange Picnic in Niagara Co—The 
first picnic of the Niagara county 
grange of Gasport was held at Olcott 
Beach July 23, and the grange of 
Orleans Co united with them. It was 
a very pleasant affair. It is planned 
to have’ one every year at the same 
place and unite Brie Co with the 
other two, Teh meeting was called to 
erder by Deputy S. Silsby of Gas- 
port grange. F. N. Godfrey, master 
ef state grange, made a short ad- 
dress. The main address was given 
by Dean Bailey of Cornell. His sub- 
ject was, Some relations of city and 
country. 

Poor Apple Prospect in Steuben Co 
—The apple crop around Corning is 
far from having a satisfactory ap- 
pearance. Orchards blossomed quite 
freely, but the freeze did not dam- 
age, so that now there is a very poor 
showing for apples. Haying is in full 
swing and except on some fields the 
yield will be better than last year. 
Some fields are almost entirely run 
out, by paint brush. Wheat, rye and 
barley is being harvested and is good. 
Oats, too, will be a full average crop, 
Potatoes and corn are growing finely. 
Feed in pastures has been good, but 
the milk flow begins now to shrink a 
little. Young grasshoppers begin to 
appear in large numbers, The Caton- 
Corning macadamized road progresses 
slowly. 

Ontario Co Barley Crop Large—Can- 
andaigua farmers have had delightful 
weather this month for harvesting and 
for the growing crops. We had a short 
#zrowth of clover on eccount of the 
many frosts last spring. Timothy is 
of fine quality but not very plenty. 
Wheat was a good crop, and will yield 
well; the quality of the berry is fine. 
Barley is good. One man threshed out 
50 bus p acre. Her 3 are ripe and are 


AMONG TH 


. There has been a good crop of 
small fruit. tees have been hurt 
by the bug. ey have been the 
worst for yeass. Corn is making @ 
remarkable growth, and if continued 
will be up to the usual standard. Flies 
are very bad on cows and they have 
fallen off in flow of milk. New wheat 
only Se p bu. New potatoes $1 p bu. 


Field Meeting of Fruit Growers— 


The summer meeting of the N Y fruit 
growers’ assn was held at Sodus, Aug 
5 and 6. On Friday evening addresses 
were delivered in the opéra house by 
Dr L. H. Bradley, Prof Cavanaugh and 
Prof Herrick of Cornell, Prof S. A. 
Beach of the Ia agri col was aiso pres- 
ent. The program for Saturday was a 
tour of the numerous fruit farms in 
the vicinity. 


Cortiand Co Hail Storm—Hail did 


much damage to crops at Cuyler. 
Some crops totally destroyed; hundreds 
of windows broken. Milk has ad- 
vanced. Eckenburg plant is paying 
$1.40 p can. Milk flow shrinking bad- 
ly all over county. Potato blight re- 
ported in some parts of county. Large 
acreage all over, far above that of last 
year. The dry weather early is caus- 
ing vines to dry up. Bugs very thick. 
Cabbage is looking fine. Berries dry- 
ing up. Eggs 25 to 2fic p doz. 

Peas Packed in Cortland Co—There 
is an increased acreage this year for 
the cannery. The pea pack is finished. 
The lack of rain for four weeks caused 
considerable rhortage, the pods being 
short and not well filled. String beans 
and corn look well and with late frosts 
in the fall we expect a nice pack with 
good returns to the growers, 


The Grange in Otsego Co—Lecturer 
state grange is on a tour of the state 
and will be at Schenevus Aug 10 to 
confer with lecturer of Otsego, Del 
and Schoharie counties. All members 
are welcome. Big crop of hay about 
harvested in good condition; largest 
growth in -years. Oats give promise 
of a big yield. Large growth of straw, 
good heads. Corn not promising. Not 
much will get ripe. Most of it will go 
into silos. Potatoes rather poor, un- 
even stand, lots of bugs, some blight. 


Big Rye Yield in Ulster Co—G. 
Gildersleeve has’ a fine piece of rye. 
From 3 bushels and 1 peck sown 2000 
Sheaves of straw 6 ft long were har- 
vested. <A large house on the Peter 
Steen farm has been destroyed by fire. 
Most farmers have finished harvest. 
Hay sells out of the field for $16 p 
ton, 


Fine Tomatoes in Dutchess Co— 


Tomatoes for canning are doing fine. 
They were hurt some by cut worms. 


Few Pears Packed in Genesee Co 
—Pear packing has been finished. The 
crop was very short near. Le Roy 
owing to weather conditions wile 

was growing. We bave about 
aR of an average yield. String 
beans look well at this time. Corn 
is late and small, expect a fair crop, 


ONTARIO 


Early Potatoes in Essex Co—The 


last half of June and all of July 
has been Very dry and hot. Showers 
have been few here at Oldcastle and 
infrequent though some localities have 
fared better than others. Early pota- 
toes are very small and are ripe. Hay 
is plenty and well saved; both timothy 
and clover. Wheat is being threshed 
and is yielding so far as I know at 
present 18 to 25 bus p acre. To- 
bacco planting has been a serious af- 
fair. A great deal of replanting by 
hand has been required and yet the 
rows look broken in many of the fields 
though what did catch is looking well, 
the color being a dark green. Pastures 
are drying up and cows are failing in 
their flow of milk. Corn is doing well 
except sOMme late plowing that did not 
hold moisture enough to start it; the 
area fs large and likely to be fully up 
to an average yield. Late potatoes will 
be a failure unless more moisture 
comes soon. Eggs retail at 22 to 24c, 
butte 20 to 2hc 

Walkerton, Pruce Co—It has been a 
very dry season. We have had several 
showers lately, but not heavy enough 
to be of use. Strawberries were a short 
crop on account of dryness and rasp- 
berries are also suffering. Gooseberriés 
and currants are plentiful. No cherries 
to speak of; selling at $1.15 a pail. 
Plums promise’ well, also summer ap- 
ples. There are no winter apples. 
Many farmers will not even have any 
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for themselves. Hay has been a goo 
crop and is nearly all in. Fall wheat 
is very good. 


MARYLAND 


Plowing Started in Hartford Co— 
With - harvest over the farmers are 
spreading manure and some have be- 
gun to plow for wheat, but the 
greund is toe hard and dry on all but 
oats fallow. A few have threshed, 
Cern is holding its own, but needs 
rain. The early potatoes are being 
dug, and good yields are reported. 
Buckwheat and turnips are being 
sown. 


New York Chense Markets 


N Y, Aug 1, there has 
rains the past week 
continue favorable 
for pastures and crops. Cooler 
weather permits slower curing of 
cheese, and the quality has improved, 
No factories tributary to this board 
have been closed as yet because of the 
diversion of their milk to the shipping 
stations, but some of those near then: 
may stop making soon, as the price 
paid for milk is about 10c higher now. 
than at this time last year when a few 
factories closed. The market today was 
the same as last week, the official 
price being 13%c p lb and the curb 
price 13%c, although the tone ap- 
peared to be weaker. The official 
transactions were: Large colored 339 
boxes, large white 78, small -colored 
3223 and small white 935, all at 13%c. 
The sales of butter were 103 packages 
at 28% @2Uc p Ib. 


At Watertown, N Y, July 31, the 
cheese*market was quiet, prices show- 
ing but little change from a week ago. 
The quotations were 4c lower. Sales 
amounted to 6600 boxes at 13%e p tb 
for large and twins and i4c for dairy 
twins. The.flow of milk is showing 
the usual shrinkage attending this 
time of year. 

At Canton, N Y, July 30, about 1940 
tubs of butter sold at 28%c p Ib. Last 
year sales amounted to 1720 which 
brought 26%c. Total sales of cheese 
were 2100 boxes, quoted at 13%c. 
About 2300 boxes were sold last year 
when prevailing price was 13%c. Out- 
put is now 25 to 30% less than during 
the flush. 


Hop Market More Active 


In Ore hops produced good length 
of arms and are pushing forward rap~ 
idly, The market should be good for 
this year’s hops if they are picked 
clean. The market has been active 
for ’°09 hops in many sections of the 
state recently and sales ranged from 
8@13c p Ib. However, buying was 
only spasmodic and market has since 
eased back to duliness. Many grow- 
ers are becoming interested in giving 
Ore hops a better reputation in the 
a ee ‘by this year getting a cleaner 
pick. 

No serious damage has been worked 
crops ef Cal and Wash by aphis or 
blight, and the crop has developed 
good, long arms. Sales are very slack. 

In the vicinity of Waterville, N Y, 
there has been quite an active de- 
mand for hops, About 150 bales were 
bought recently for which 20e was 
paid. These were not choice hops in 
any particular. The better grades 
are still held above the market. Ac- 
cording to an estimate recently made 
by several dealers there are now be- 
lieved to be not to exceed 1500 bales 
still unsold in this state. Usually at 
this time there are twice that amount. 
Frequent rains have benefited grow- 
ing crop. All concede, however, that 
this year will see a light crop 
throughout the entire state. At New 
York city choice to prime ~-Pacific 
coast hops sell at 15@iéc p Ib, N Y 
state 22@ 23c. 


In Schoharie County 

In the immediate vicinity of Coble- 
skill, N Y¥, hops are coming from the 
blow into the bur. Plants are vigor- 
us and strong but lack arms. I be- 
lieve the drouth which lasted for a 
month or more was responsible for 
lack of arms, This fault is practically 
the only one to be found with this 
year’s crop for yards have been un- 
usually free from vermin and worked 
well. Rain is badly needed in some 
localities. Last Monday, T.. E. Dorset 
shipped from storage 338 bales te New 
York. Some crops are reported to 
have been recently contracted at 18¢ 
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~ Eestern. Live Stock Markets 


At New York, Aug 1—Last week 
Wednesday the market was extremely 
dull and 15@25c lower for all sorts 
and grades of cattle; the week closed 
with steers slow to lic off; bulls and 
cows in light supply and dull and un- 
changed, Calves were in fair supply 
Wednesday, but with a very slow 
trade in dressed calves, the market 
broke sharply $1 p 100 Ibs on both 
veals and buttermilks, closing dull 


and 25@50c lower on all grades. The 
re | range for week was: Steers 


$4.25 @ 7.50 100 Ibs, bulls 3850@ 
5, cows 204 oxen and stags 450@ 
5, veals 6.50@10, culls 5@6, grassers 
and buttermilks 450@5.50, western 
ores 50@6.75, milch cows 25@65 
Pp ead, 


Today there were 25 cars of cattle 
and 2671 calves on sale. The cattle 
market continued extremely dull and 
10@15c lower on steers, bulls and 
dry cows. Veals 50@T75c _ higher, 
grassers and buttermilks slow and 50 
@75c lower. -The early arrivals were 
sold out, Steers averaging 1005 @ 
1283 lbs sold at $4.65@7.25 p 100 Ibs, 
including 7 cars O steers 1108@1288 
lbs. at 6@7.25, 4 cars Va do 91 @ 
1042 lbs at 5.20@5.50, 1 car Pa do 
1005 lbs at 4.65, 3 Ind do 1078@1117 
lbs at 5.35@5.75, bulls 3.60@4.25, cows 
2@4.7 veals 7.50@10, few early 
sales 10.25@10.50, culls 5@7, grassers 
and buttermilks 4@5, westerns 3.87. 

Sheep were in very moderate receipt 
after last Monday and steady all the 
week. Lambs on Tuesday were steady 
to 15¢ lower, closing weak; Wednes- 
day 15@25c off; Thursday demand 
was unimproved and prices 35@50c 
lower; Friday all grades again. de- 
clined 50c; week closed extremely slow 
at a still further reduction of 25@ 0c; 
with most of the sales showing the 
greater decline. The selling range for 
the week was: Sheep $2.75@4.50, 
culls 2@2.50, lambs 5@38.50, culls 5@ 
5.50. ‘Today there were 43 ears of 
stock on sale. Sheep steady 2.75@4.50, 
culls 2@2.50, choice lambs 15@25c 
higher, others -steady, commen _ to 
choice lambs sold 5.50@ 7.25, culls 5. 

Hogs ruled steady last week closing 
weak for light weights and pigs. To- 
day there were 400 on sale; market 
lower. Prime heavy to medium state 
and Pa hogs $8.80@9.40, choice light 
weights and pigs 9.50@9.65, roughs 
7.80@8, stags 5.50@6. : 


The Horse Market 


Business was practically at a stand- 
still throughout the city last week and 
outside of a slight demand for sea- 
soned horses of the useful type and 
some inquiry for family driving horses 
to go to the country, there was not 
inuch doing, Prices generally were 
rated steady. 


At Pittsburg, last Monday 180 cars 
of cattle arrived and met a rather slow: 
market, about 25c lower than a week 
ago. Top notch beeves brought §7.25 
p 100 Ibs, good to prime 1200 to 1400- 
ib steers sold at 6@7, fair to tidy 900 
to 1100-1» steers 5@5.85, common to 
good fat oxen 3@5, bulls 2.50@6.50, 
cows 2@4.75, bologna cows 2@2.35, 
veal calves 7@9, heavy and thin calves 
4@6, fresh cows and springers 20@ 
60 ea. Monday 35 cars of hogs ar- 
rived on a lower market with @ price 
range of a dollar. Heavy weight sold 
at 8.385@8.40 p 100 lbs, hea mixed 
8.50@ 8.60, medium 8.85@8. heavy 
Yorker 8.90@9, light Yorker 9.15@ 
8.20, pigs 9.15@9.25. Sheep were in 
light demand and market slow. Top 
quotations on sheep were 4.50 100 
lbs and good mixed lots sold at 8.50@ 
Hy yearlings 3.50@5.75, lambs 4@ 


At Buffalo, cattle were lower Mon- 
jay and 180 cars arrived. Prime steers 
sold at $7.50@7.85 p 100 Ibs, 1200 te’ 
1300-lb steers 5.75@ 7.25, 1050 to 1150- 
lb steers 5.25@7, choice heifers 5.50@ 
6.25, common to fair 3.75@4.75, cows 
8@5.50, bulls 3.25@5.75, feeders 4@ 
4.85, stockers 3.50@4.25. Veal calves 
were in more liberal receipts and good 
veal sold at 9@9.25 with choice ones 
9.50, heavy. calves 5.75@6.75, light 
veals 7.25@8; milch cows and spring- 
ers in abundance bringing 20@70 ea. 
The sheep market was lower and 
lambs brought only as high as 7 p 100 
Ibs, yearlings 5.75@6, wethers 5@5.40, 
mixed sheep 4.25@4.75, ewes 4@4.25. 
Market was steady for hogs at the re- 
cent lower level and 60 double decks 
arrived. Heavy and medium weight 
sold at 8.55@8.75 p 100 Ibs, Yorkers 
8.75@8.90, pigs 9@9.25. 
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Indians en Pennsylvania Farms 
eras tT. For 


In erosging and re-crossing @ num- 
ber of the coenties ef southeastern 
Pernsyivania this summer, I was af- 
forded the opportunity of observing 
the werk performed on farms by 
young mem of the Carlisle Indian 
school. These Indian students of the 
rovernment schoo! at Carlisle, Pa, in 
the Cumberland valley, are sent out 
annually, about the first of April, un- 
der what is Known as the “outing 
system.”” 

This system was adopted soon after 
the schoel was opered in 1850, and it 
has continued to grow until we now 
find that there are 457 young men 
and beys from the institution on 
farms tm Bucks, Chester, Delaware, 
Montgemery, Lancaster and Cumber- 
land counties. By far the larger per- 
tion went to Bucks and Chester, 
where the mtmbers of the society of 
Friends, who are nemerous im these 
counties, have given the Indian stu- 
dents @ eerdial welcome. 

Whe £ visited the Carlisle school 
several days ago, I found the imstitu- 
tion whieh usually has between 1100 
and 1200 studemts, very cemsiderably 
depleted of its youmg men and women, 
and was told there was a greater de- 
mand for Indian labor on Pennsylva- 
nia farms than ever before. 

L aseertained that these Indian stu- 
dents are very desirous of learning 
farming, and many of them, after 
finding suitable places, remain there, 
under agreement, for several years, or 
until they have thoroughly mastered 
farming im its different branches. Be- 
sides the 457 boys who are now out, 
although mot all on farms, as some 
have taken up trades, there are 3G 
girls in famities im different sections 
of Pennsaytvania, learning housework. 

Sinee the INMauguration of the meove- 


ment, 12,957 students of the Cartisie 
Indian seheol have taken advantage 
ef thesé annual outings, 9198 having 
been boys. The term for which they 
are engaged commonly extends from 
April 1 to September 1. On the latter 


date the school re-openg when the 
number of pupils enrolled usually ex- 


ceeds 1000. The age of the pupils on 
farms ranges from eight years to 25 
years, 

The wages paid ran from #1 a 
month for the youngest, to $20 a 
month for those who are 18 years old 
and over. One-half of the wages 
earned is placed to each student's 
credit in a bank, to draw interest, and 
the total stm is paid over when the 
student is graduated from the in- 
stitution. Last year the students 


earned $27,428.91. 





West Virginia Happenings 


The state board of trade at its an- 
nual meeting at Parkersburg in Nov- 
ember will make Gov Glasscock’s back 
to the farm movement a leading 
feature. The governor will deliver an 
address at the meeting on the topic. 
The awakening as to the agricuitural 
Possibilities of West Virginia is bound 
to have a beneficial effect. 

Farmers throughout the state are 
greatly handicapped because of the 
scarcity of farm hands. They are 
offering $1.50 a day and board, higher 
wages than have been offered for this 
work in years, but as the summer 
wears on this searcity of hands grows 
more serfous and with harvest time 
approaching the situation becomes 
alarming. 

Theodore Imbach is raising an un- 
usual erop of cucumbers at the state 
experiment station at Morgantown. 
For several years he has been endea- 
voring to increase the size of the vege- 
le and improve its favor. This year 

has succeeded in raising a stock of 
immoth cucumbers, One was 
ghed recently and was found to tip 
e seales at eight pounds. The big 
cumbers are as firm as the smalier 
1es, dO not have the slightest sugges- 
in of toughness and are equal to, if 
not better in flavor, than those offered 
in the market. A peculiarity ts that 
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hmong the vines aré one or two plants 
on which the cucumbers are white. 
The Hampshire peach crop is now 
Tipening and the baskets are arriving 
in that section. 


it is feared there will 


be a batket famine. One firm has 
over baskets and has a dema 
fer 100, more, but says the visible 
supply is exhausted. Interest is now 
chiefly im the price. Indications are 
that it will be lower than for several 
years. For.the last four years it has} 
been high. The seasem has been favor- 
able and the fruit will be of the high- 
est quality. 

James H. Stewart, director of the 
West Virginia experiment station, after 
a thorough investigation and inspec- 
tien of the fruit crop of the state says: 
The apple crop will be a record- 
breaker in both quantity and quality. 
While below the frost line eonsider= 
able fruit was frozen, the rapid ine 
crease im bearing orchards more than 
offsets this, and modern methods of 
spraying, now generally being applied 
in an intelligent manner, has had the 
effect of keepime the fruit free from 
injurious msects. 

Present indications are that more 
cattle wih be shipped out of Monon- 
galia county than ever befcre. Some 
of the catthe buyers are already sup- 
plying the market, but the majority 
are wa: .img@ for an increase im the mar- | 
ket prices. One of he first shipments 
was made by Morton Van Voorhis, 
who sent three carioads to the Pitts- 
burg markets. Among the heaviest 
shippers from the county this sum- 
mer will be Garrison McLure, wo has 
already bought up 600 head, Lact year 
he shipped 1500 head te the Pittsburg 
and New York markets and this year 
he expects te beat that 

The farmers in the Lubeck section 


AMONG THE 





roeds’ asseciation amd are going into | 
the matter of read imprevement re- 
gardiess of what the county does A 
goed reads® chicken supper was given 
reeently amd was a big success. The 
preceeds ge toward read improve- 
ment. 


New York Farm Affairs 


ef Weod county have & good | 








Easton, Washington Co—Very dry, 
only a few lheecal showers in several 
weeks. Pastures short and very dry. 
Most. farmers are feeding oats and 
peas. Hayimg well along, a good crop. 
Rye good; nearly all harvested. Straw 
$6, oats have made a good growth and 
are nearty ready te harvest. Corn very 
backward and spotted. A large acre- 
age of potatoes planted, but dry wea- 
ther has put them back. But little 
buckwheat sowm Apples are light. 
Several new barns have been built this 
sp ing. Milk, butter and cheese are 
bringing good prices. Cows are scarce 
and bring goed prees. Several car- 
loads of pure-bred and grade Guern- 
seys have been shipped from here 
this spring. But few calves are being 
raised. Spring pigs were scarce; good 
ones bring $5 ea. 


Prattsville, Greeme Co—Haying is 
now well advanced. The cowntry is 
suffering from dryness, but the rams 
of the early part of June imsured a 
fair hay crop. As last year, the hay 
crop im eld meadows is light. Some 
farmers have an idea that meadows 
should seldom be plowed. The expe- 
rience of the past few years shows 
that samething of a rotation is best. 
A few farmers in the valley of the 
Schoharie are trying to grow alfa!fa, 
but as yet with little success. One 
farmer has succeeded very well and 
had as a first crop about 50 loads. 
With many farmers the problem of) 
the pasture is pressing The manure 
is almost entirely used upon the 
meadows, the pastures deing allowed 
to go with scant care. 


The Dairy Building at the state 
fair to be held in Syracuse Sept 12-17 
will be am evem more lively place this 
year than last. The big amphitheater 
will be given over for certain half- 
hour periods to commerciai exhibitars 
who rent space in the building in or- 
der to attract crowds im any proper 
way that they may select. For ex- 
ample, one exhibitor may put in a 
trick fiddler for five or 10 minutes; 
another may have a juggler, any- 
thing that is decent and does not re- 
flect upon other exhibitors and which 
may be used to draw an audience. 
When the crowd is collected a speak- 
er will tell about the article. Most of 
the day, however, will be devoted to 
c¢mpetitions in butter making, ete, 
as heretofore. 





Milk Price Set—The executive com- 
mittee of the Philadelphia milk ship- 
pers’ union has the wholesale 


price of milk for August at 4% cents 
per quart, 
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You'll need this free catalogue 








before you buy a gasoline engine, because it- tells you facts 


you naust know in order to get your money’s 


; worth. 


Olds Gasoline Engines 





have 30 years of satisficd customers to recommend them. 


They are being 


selected every day by farmers all over this country, because they have showed 
ug the best after careful inspection and investigation. 


It pays to own a reliable engine, made by a reliable concern. 


The simplicity of the 


Olds will please eng so will the Seagex mixer, which is impossible to get out of adjustment; 


there 1s ne 
for ome year. 


pump to get out of order, and you are guaranteed against any repairs 


Write me for eur free catalogue and let me 
help you with our lomg engine experience. 


J. B. SEAGER, General Manager 


Seager Engine Works, 905 Seager St., Lansing, Michigan 


Boston Philadelphia Binghamton Omaha Kansas City Minneapolis 


Los Angeles 


Better let us mal you this 41g 


FURNITURE BOOK 


t is full of information that ts of deepest importance te every 
holder—contains many valuable suggestions on furnishing and be o=—- 
ing the home. [It’s a big buyer’s guida—explaing relative values—describes 
ene | in furniture manufacture and tells of a great modern method of 


t is 
erate income al] over 


ing a blessing to thousands of familiea of mod- 


United States. Write for this big book—it's free. 


= A YEAR TO PAY 


Our generous plan of partial peymepts gives you over a year in which 


to pay for the goods you 


ct. They are promptly shipped when 


aa ordered and you enjoy their full use while paying for them a little each 


menth as 


m eredit neccamnod 


CATA LOG 


@arn the money. 
neo interest—no extras of any kind. 
‘al plan of partial payments ever devised. 


0. 84 


We charge absolutely nothing for this 
It’a the simplest, 


This big Catalog is an immense volume of over 300 pages--pictuies several thousand 
things t 


he heme--quetes 


can’t affard to. Writs for it, Write today. 


Secebeed thin great catalog—-you ~ 
a 
HARTMAN FvusNitOge & Canrer CO.4y. 


The old and well known homefurnianiag conoere concern 
of eaperiencs Gi caant stores 
2,000,000 


throughout the United 
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lamp, for oil, gas or eleatricity, cathedral glass shade, 
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SOLID OAK BISSION 
weathered finish, and mis- 
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“™ KING SPREADER w 


Bone Meal and fine Compost evealy from 
100 Lbs. to 2 tons to acre | 
cleans itself. ny any oe made.We preve Fi . 
our comfidence by terms. reight 


KING WEEDER CO., Richmonp, Va. 
A SAMPLE AT NO MONEY COST PLAN, 


Distributes Lime, Ashes, Fertilizers, |*$03 


In Three sizes, 











Hens a. TS—bost alee variety, 


est and sur cropper, 
SEED GYPSY tigen average 
wee Se © peeve ot t Ohio Ex- 

moe also Poole 

emmoth WHITE RYE, 

AR no rop TIMOTHY seed. 


abseobutely truc to name, pure, c 
graded sad ia peviect eoedison for towing Book. 
» Drices. 


0.C SHEPARD COQ., 80 14, mepina, onio 


Well DRILLING & 


Hom Ngee Great money earners! 
LOOMIG MACHINE CO., TIFFIN. OHIO. 
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nag ears four ea 
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SEED WHEAT 
We offer some hnproved varieties that have proved ts 


superier to common kinds. Recleaned Timothy and othep 
grease seed, Vetches, cte., at wholesale prices. Ask for price list, 


JOS. HARRISCO; = COLDWATER, N. ¥i 
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THE LIVE STOCK MARKETS 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO 
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At Ohicago, ihe price range on beef 

attle continues wide and it is a case 
of severe discrimination between 
choice and medium down to common 
grades, The market.price has spread 
from $4.75 for inferior steers to 8.55 
for prime, but the crop below 5.50 
is not as large nor is there a y 
abundance of selling above 8. . The 
largest share of well finished 1200 to 
1400-lb steers sell at 7.15@7.85, me- 
dium good killers 6.40@7, plain light 
weights 5.75@6.35, and common light- 
er grassers 5 and lower. A few prime 
veal calves sold up to 9, but good to 
medium went at 7.50@ 8. 75, light 
vealers 3@7. An abundant crop of 
steers and heifers have been forced 
eut of pasture and offered to buyers 
at rather low prices considering late 
values, but buyers are discriminating 
freely in favor of good quality. 


] bulls 
Poor to fair canning stock fe le 
Veal calves, fair to prime ° 6.50 , 


Fair to 15 B80 
25.00@ 60.00 

‘The hog market is lower and the 
$3@8.90 p 100-lb proposition is still 
on a profit-making basis for feeders. 
The range continues rather wide even 
for summer prices, and the light 
weight in best con prices rang- 
ing from 8.35@9. 

‘Best range wethers sell at $4@4.50 
e. 100 Ibs, — others down as low as 
75, ewes 3@5, yearlings 4.50@ 5.50, 
feeding wethers 3.75@4. Lambs are 
yf higher and feeders sold at 
5.85@6.85, natives 6.65@7.50, 


The Horse Market 


The tendency to rally from .,0w 
summer level is clearly defined. De- 
mand centers largely for industrial 
classes and light speedy animals for 
driving. Fancy’ stall-fed extreme 
weight drafters sell up to $400 and 
higher, although a few passed the 

mark, and good to choice lots 
cleared 225 @ 275, medium grades 175 

200, fey and feeding colts cleared 
200 @ 275, 5 and amend wagon 
weights 140@175 





THE GRAIN TRADE 


ELATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN 
STANDARD GRADES, WITH COMPARISONS 
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At Chicago, wheat was much of the 
time inclined to heaviness, with prices 
2@2%c lower for deferred ‘deliveries, 
while the cash market was relatively 
steadier, Damage to the crop in the 
northwest has long been an accepted 
fact, this losing much of its force in 
the markets. A feature of the past 
weok was the increased movement of 
new wheat, arrivals at primary points 
showing liberal totals. The weather 
was better with more or less rainfall, 
anc lower temperatures favorable to 
harvesting and threshing spring 
wheat. The flour trade was quiet, ex- 
port business limited, foreign mar- 
kets affording little help to values. 
Wheat for Sept delivery sold under 
$1.03 p .bu, and Dec off to 1.05, sub- 
sequently recovering in part. Winter 
wheat in carlots was quotable around 
1.04 @1.06, while fcy northern spring 
remained at a stiff premium. 

The corn market reflected the ex- 
tremely. sensitive condition in the 
corn belt, strong and weak by turns, 
Much solicitude was manifested dur- 
ing a part of last week over the very 
high ‘temperatures in parts of I)l and 
seuthwest into Kan and Okla; but 
this condition was somewhat relieved 


.steck rules low and easy. 


THE LATEST MARKETS 


subseqtently by cooler weather, 
spread .over most of the corn belt, 
and a fairly good distribution of rain- 
fall. Prices, which had earlier been 
pushed up, -failed to hold the ad- 
vance, yet a generally good level pre- 
vailed, Sept corn changing hands 
freely at 63@66c p bu; Dec 60@ 
63c; old No 2 corn in store 64@65c. 
The cash trade was almost entirely 
on home account. Foreign markets 
were dull. 

In view of active harvest progress 
and reports of an early liberal move- 
ment to market, the oats trade was 
fair at a generally )dwer price range. 
Standard oats in store 40@40%c p 
bu, Sept new crop delivery 37@38%c. 

Rye offerings were light and so 
with the demand, market easy in 
tone. No 2 to go to store 77@78c 
p bu. 

New barley is coming forward in a 
small way, but interest at a mini- 
mum, with a few sales around 61@ 
682 p bu, feed barley, old, 55 @58c. 

Grass seeds were quiet, yet clover 
was quotably higher through absence 
of offerings, contract prime about 
12.85 p 100 Ibs. A little more interest 
shown in timothy at higher prices 
with contract, prime, autumn deliv- 
ery marked up to 6c p Ib. 


GENERAL MARKETS 


v ss otherwise stated quotations in 
all tances are wholesale. They refer 
to prices at which the product will sell 
from store, warehouse, car or dock. 
From these, country consignees must 
pay freight and commission charges. 
When sold in a small way to retailers 
or consumers, an advance is usually se- 
cured. 

Apples 

At New York, the market continues 
steady on better grades, but inferior 
stock is dull at easy prices. Wash- 
ington Winesap $1.75@2.25 p bx, Pip- 
ry 1.50@ 2.50 p bbl, Astrachan 1.50@ 

Sweet Bough 1.50@2 25, Dutch- 
ess ‘and Transparent 1.50@3. 


At Chicago, choice new apples are 
meting a good sale and market is 
firm, but really little good stock is 
arriving. Poorly packed and uneven 
Choice to 
fine Dutchess sells ott $4@5 p_ bbl, 
Sweet Boughs 4@4.25, Maiden Blush 

Recently C. J. Driscoll, commission- 
er of weights and measures at N Y, 
expected to enforce an old law to the 
letter concerning the size barrel to be 
ised in selling fruit and produce, With- 
in the past few days it appears the 
commissioner was mistaken and ac- 
cording to a later law pears, apples 
and quinces may be sold in barrels less 
than standard, but these must be 
branded “short.” According to this 
law, a standard barrel must contain 
100 qts and must measure 17% in 
across the head, 28% in along the 
stave, and the circumference of the 
bulge ‘not less than 65 in. Inadvert- 
ently, it seems, potatoes were not in- 
cluded in the products mentioned in 
the bill of ’08, so that there is some 
doubt still as to what shall be done 
regarding the handling of this product. 

Beans 

At New York, the bean market 
continues without material change 
either as to activity or price. Choice 
marrow beans sell as high as $3.15, 
medium and pea beans 2.45, red kid- 
ney 3.75, yellow eye 3.35; Cal lima 
3.15. 

Eggs 

At New York, market rules firm on 
strictly choice eggs, but other kinds 
are weak and market rather slow. 
State, Pa and nearby hennery 4 
sell at 25@33c p doz, brown 22@27 
fresh gathered miscellaneous lots 
@ 25c. \ 


At 


18 


Chicago, demand is good for 
strictly fresh eggs for both local and 
outside consumption. Top prices are 
15@T7ec p doz, with miscellaneous lots 
10 @ 14c. 
Fresh Fruit 

At New York, peaches are in light 
supply and meet better demand, with 
Ga fcy selling at $2@2.25 p carrier, 
Del, Md and Jersey 40@T75c p bskt, 
pears 1@3.75 p bbl, plums 50@T75c p 
ates grapes 1.50, currants 10@12c 

at, blackberries 6@10c, raspberries 
ba@ ke, huckleberries 5@1llic, musk- 
melons 1.50@2.75 p cra, watermelons 
15@40 p 100. 
Hey and Straw 

York, market continues 
very firm on all descriptions of tim- 
othy hay and higher values quoted. 
Limited demand exists for clover and 
mixed hay of best quality, under 
grades of uncertain value. Prime 


At New 





FOR FAST, 
ECONOMICAL 
must use Gale-Baldwin cutters. ane only pea 
cutter for ensilage and ' 
Does the work with less pees, S ee any 


oo Just the peachine tr ‘ith light power 
You'll find that 


“Gale- —" 


. Be ni tag 


money, if you 
The Belcher & Taylor A. T. Ce. 


BOX 120, 
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Grow "30% 
Ginseng 
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TWENTY YEARS OF CONTINUOUS DAILY SERVICE 

fo a pretty geod rood record for a Milk wagon. In Connea 

ns “Low-Down” ve daily w was built over — 
years and it is still doing service. The very best of 
mate’ together with pb workmanship made this 
possible. e same = pode of materials and the same conscien- 
pany Norkmanship still enter into the construction of the Par- 
sons “Low-Down” wagons and that is the reason - ty 
aver life is from twelve to fifteen y mW 


desc rom } 
THE PARSONS WAGON ©O., Box 508, EARLVILLE, N. ¥. 





Can Moon Blindness 


Be Cured? 


A free book sent.postpaid on diseased eyes of the 

horse by America’s leading, practical veterina 

surgeon, giving symptoms and indications of 

troubles with instructions how to treat pon oe 

CHICAGO VETERINARY MEDICAL CO ANY 
1933 Wabash hem Cuicago 





penish, W: 
world’s record for fast baling he 
was solving a business propositition. 
He figured that a day's labor cost the 
same regardless of work done. 
If his crew baled 40 tons or 60 tons, wages 
were thesame. He got his pay by the ton. 
His profit was in tonnage. He wanted a 
er with ore 
"s work: 
407 Bales in the Forenoon 
567 Bales ia the Afternoon 
Bales in all, avesnaind 
146 pounds each, 
The capacity of theAnnArbor is limited only 
gy, Se emnsuat i Sur ven oan got 
how much or w little 
wa ° want to bale. find out spoub the 
Arbor” line We have built 
anne but hay presses for 23 years-- 
‘Ste different sizes and styles, there 
one for 4 


— BALER’S BOOK 
frend beaten full information. 
or you a copy, ms ay ced 
Souvenir + Mach 





you know that it 
would be money in your 
pocket to have a panip 
bring the water from the 
old well just where you 
need tt—in kitchen, yard 
or barn? We make pumps 
from $3 to ‘ 
All you have te do is to 





aren suPrLY Ty ror Pane HOME.” 

Tr Psy how best and most economi- 
cally to solve the water problem in the 
country. t it and study your case. 


The Goulds Mfg. Co. eu W. Pall &t. 


Seneca Pails, N.Y. 





ME ST. ART YOU IN BUSINESS! 


1 will furnish the advertising matter and the plana 
| want one sincere, earnest man in ev town and 
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ness men. Anyone ug to improve his condition 
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BEST GROCERY OFFER EVER PUBLISHED 


Chicago House Wrecking Comppany ent saves you 20 


one sample sot our money saving o! 





READ EVERY WORD RD OF THIS WONDERFUL OFFER 
to 60 per cent on new, deen merchandise of every kind. 
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Order by Lot No. 15 A. D. 1000 
3 . finest Eastern Cane sugar........ 
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WG Fut in this Coupon for our Grocery List. 
Caieage house Wrecking Co., Dept. 25, Chicage. 
Send me your grocery list regularly every 60 days. 
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Send For = Gresery Price Wrecker” 
every Contains a complete note 
exoellent Lo mality groceries. ces 88 
Files Wreshos caves mace op yonr $31, 
Our stock includes everything under the sun. 
CHICAGO HOUSE WRECKING Co. 
35th and iron Sts., Chicago 
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youu getavery prompt 
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timothy selis at $1.25@2.30 p 109 ths, 
No 3 to Ne 1 1.20@1.25, mixed clover 
fey 1.056@1.10, clover 60@90c. Rye 
straw is rather easy aad slightly low- 
er at S30@60c, oat 45@50c, wheat 

@ 4c. 

At Chicago, demand is goed for tim- 
oty and prairie hay with offerings 
small and prices firm. Choice timothy 
hay, old, selis at $21@22 p ton, No 3 
to No 1 15.50@21, rye straw 9.50@ 10, 


eat T@8c, wheat 6.50@7. 
Hides 
At New York, country slaugtered 


hides are still dull and prices nomi- 
nal, with steer hides selling at 7@ 
9%>, cow hides 6@S%c, bull hides 6 
@S8e, calif skins 16@19c; horse hides 
$3.50@3.65 ea. 
Mill Feeds 

At New York, mill feeds are held 
fivm, but demand is light. Coarse 
western spring bran in 100-lb sacks 
seils as high as $24.60 p ton, standard 
miidlings 26.35, red dog 30.25, linseed 
oil meal 33.50. Cottonseed meal market 
is somewhat stronger. New crop meal 
is offered at 31.50@33.50, prime meal 
brings: 50c less p ton, brewers’ meal 
1.72 p 100 lbs, grits 1.73, flakes 2.10 
a 2.15. 

Onions 


At New York, the onion _market 
shows no impgovement and a large 
preportion of green stocks still cause 
a cull undertone. Connecticut onions 


are easy, selling at $1.65@1.80 p 100-lb 
bag, N Y¥ Orange Co red 1@1.25, LI 
yellow 2@2.50 p bbl, Ky 30@50c p 
bas. or 1@1.50 p bbi,Md and Va red 
or vellow 75c@1 p bskt, Jersey 1 
@ 1.25. 

At Chicago, a steady trade exists 


anl offerings are only moderate with 


Ky yellow selling at 75c@$1 p 70-Ib 
sack, Ill 25@30c p climax bskt. 
Potatoes 


At New York, potatoes are steady, 
and Jersey stock seldom brings high-' 
er than $1.25@1.60 p bag, L I 1.50 Dj 

} 


bbl, N C sweet yellow 3.50@5, red 
3.50@4.50, yams 8@4. 

At Chicago, a strong feeling exists 
and the market is slightly higher. 
Demand is good from sections where 


there is usually plenty of home grown 
potatoes at this season of the year. 


Good potatees sell at 65@70c p bu, 
Va and N J cobblers 1.75@2 p bbl. 
Poultry 

At New York, live poultry is in 
moderate receipt, but demand is 
slack. Fowls bring 17% @18c p Ib, 
roosters 12c, broilers 17@18c, ducks 
I4c, geese’llic, pigeons 25c. Dressed 


poultry meets fair trade and ‘holders 
are anxious to clean up with fowls 
selling at 17% @18%c p Ib, roosters 
12%c; squabs $2.75@3.75 p doz. 


At Chicago, live poultry is in good 
supply and demand fair but mostly 
local. Dressed fowls bring as high as 
i4%c p lb, roosters 10c. Iced poul- 
try is in god demand and supply lib- 
eral with fowls selling as high as 15c, 
roosters lle. 

Vegetabiss 

At New York, the market for to- 
matoes is lower and arrivals more 
liberal, selling at 60c@$L50 p bx, 
carrots $1@1. p 100 bchs, beets 4 
@1.50, cabbage $2.50@3.50 p ti 
heads, or 50@65c p bbi, cauliflower 
$8@7, celery 10@35c p doz roots, cu- 
eumbers 50@75c p bskt, cucumber 
pickles $1.25@2 p tbl, eggplant $1@ 
1.50 p bx, green corn Tic@$2 p 100, 
lima beans $1@1.50 p bskt, lettuce 25 
@We p bbl, or 10@30c p bskt, peas 
$1 @1.50, string beans $1@1.25, south- 
ern white squash 50@75c bbl, yel- 
low $1@1.40, marrow 75c@$1.25, -ruta- 
baga turnips 75c@$1. 

The crop will be about 75% of nor- 
mal, because of dry weather at plant- 
ing time. We have had no rain to 
amount to anything in over six weeks, 
The crop looks bad, but a few good 
soaking rains will give it a new im- 
petus.—_-{[F. C. M., Chemung Coun- 
ty, N ¥. 

Wool 

At New York, the wool market 
shows more activity and prices on 
some grades are slightly advanced, 
At the great Boston market a much 
larger volume of business has been 
transacted recently. In fleece wools, 
% and % bleod O are reported mov- 
inx in fair lots and bring 27@2e p 
lb; delaines show little movement and 
demand is very slack with a nominal 
price of about 35c for washed, and 22 
@25c for unwashed. Wool continues 
to be freely offered in O at 16@23c, 
Ky and Ind % and % blood bring 
26@27c. 
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‘THE DAIRY MARKETS 
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New York Boston Chicago 
1910.. ~29 22 27 
1900... 27@27% 30@31 28 
1908. . 22% 23% 2 


At. New York, the market is begin- 
ning to feel the effects of the severe 
drouth in the west and arrivals are 
lighter. Most of the business in emy 
butter is around 24@27c p Ib, but the 
choicest reaches 29c, dairy brings 24% 
@27 %c 

At CHicago, the butter business is 
moderate and buyers are taking all 
fcy makes. Best cmy in tubs sells 
at 27c -p Ib, with lower grades quoted 
at 2@25%c. Dairy butter is in good 
supply and sells as high as 25%c. 


Cheese Markets 

At New York, market was rather 
quiet and a good many cheese still 
moving into storage. Whole milk 
specials sell at 14% @16c p ib, fey 
white or colored, small, 14\c. 

At Cuba, N Y, July 27, there were 
2760 boxes of cheese sold on the Cuba 
market today ata ruling price of 14%e 
Pp lb. . 

At Chicago, sales are moderate and 
arrivals show seme decrease. At late 
prices market is steady to firm with 
twins selling at 14%c, daisies, young 
America and long horn 15%c. 

Country Produce Markets 

OHIO—At Columbus, the Ohio 
peach crop is short and what peaches 
are offered on the market are taken 
eagerly at $1.75@2 p bu. Butter holds 
firm at 30@3lc p lb. Grain active 
and has had an upward tendency, 
wheat 98@97c p bu, corn 6lc, oats 
40c, rye G6c. Feeds active and firm, 
bran 25 p ton, middlings 27, timothy 
hay 15@16, clover 14@15, oat straw 
6.50@7, rye 7.50. Live steck quiet, 
with beef steers at 7.50@8.15 p 100 
lbs, milch ~<cOWs 25@60 ea, = spring 
lambs 4@5 We p !b, dairy butter 20@ 
28c, cheese 15@ lhc, eggs active and 
firm at t% p doz, fowls 14c p lb, po- 
tatoes 7TO@75c p bu, cabbage 60c p 
100 tis, pea beans 230 p bu, apples 3 
@4 p— bbi,. blackberries 11@12c p at. 

. 


At» Cincinnati, there is a general” 


feeling of steadiness in the poultry 
market and the moderate offerings are 
taker’ quite readily; spring chickens 
16c p lb, hens 14c, green, ducks 13@ 
l4c, old ducks 10c, veal calves 8@9%ec, 
spring lambs 5c. Cmy butter has been 
holding steady with a fairly good de- 
mand for the moderate offerings; cmy 
extras 29c p lb, dairy 21c, cheese 17c. 
Eggs have been rather easy, probably 
because of the liberal offerings; they 
bring 16@19c p doz. Peaches are 
rather quiet but prices hold steady 
with Blbertas at $1:25@1.50p 6-bskt 
cra, pears in fair demand at 7T5ic@1 
p bu, new apples quiet and steady at 
1@1.25 p hamper, Damson plums 2.25 
@2.50 p 24-qt cra, huckleberries 4@ 
4.50 p 32-qt cra, currants 60c p bskt, 
cantaloups 6@7 p cra, new potatoes 
quieteand steady at 1.90@2 p bbl, new 
sweet potatoes 6.50@7, home-grown 
onions 2@2.25 bbl, green peas 
steady at 1.25 bu bskt, cabbage 
quiet at 50@ p bbl, timothy hay 
22.50@23 p ton, rye straw 7.50@8.50, 
oat 7@7.50, wheat 1.01@1.04 p bu, 
corn 69@T0c, oats 25@40c, rye 1.08, 
a 22@22.50 p ton, middlings 23.50 

NEW, YORK — At _ Rochester, 
peaches from the large crop in west- 
ern N Y are beginning to arrive, 
Prices have held around 75c p bskt. 
Berries are nearly ne and prices 
have ruled firm on e last offerings. 
Apples hold steady. There has been 
a good demand for broilers and farm- 
ers have secured 50c ea for large 
Plymouth Rocks, Old hens sell at 15 
@16c-p Ib, fresh eggs bring 23@25c 
p doz, butter has been holding steady 
at 24@28ce p ib. There has been a 
large supply of cucumbers causing 
them to drop to p. doz which is 
the lowest price of the season so far. 
Sweet. corn has been in demand and 
sells readily at 12@1l5c p doz ears. 
Tomatoes aré also taken readily at 
12@13c p Ib. New wheat 90 @ O2e Pp 


bu, rye T5@80c, corn 6&8@70c, new 
eats 44@45c, bran 25@38 p ton, mid- 
dlings 26@27, cabbage 250@3.75 p 


100 heads, celery 30@50c p doz bchs, 
new potatoes 175@2 p bbl, green 
peas 10@50c p bu, apples 25@35c p 
bskt, currants 7@9c p at. 


* at Albany, markets have held firm 


on most. produce. The drouth has 
been relieved by a good rain and 
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crops are already much improve’. 
Live fowls are in active demand at 17 
@18e p Ib, chickens 19@20c. Pota- 
toes hold firm at $1.75@2 p bbi, pea 
beens 2.40@2.45 p bu, ‘medium 2.50@ 
2.35, marrow 3@3.20, pbilackberries 9 
@i0c p qt, muskmelons 5@8c ea, 
watermelons 25@35c, peaches 1@1.5 
p carrier. Grain is rather quiet, but 
prices are not inclmed to change. 
Corr 66@69c p hu, oats 44@4#c, rye 
78 @80c, bran 22.50@23.50 p ton, oot- 
tonseed meal 32@33, middlings 24.50 
@28, timothy hag 1450@10.50, oat 
straw 9@10, rye 8.50@9.50,_ milch 
cows 25@65 ea, cmy butter 27@3lc 
p. lb, dairy 26@29c. There is not 
much activity in the butter. market. 
Cheese 15@16c p ib, eggs 32@330 p 
doz. Sweet corn 1@1.75 p doz ears. 


At Syracuse, hay has been coming 
in freely. The quality of new home- 
grown potatoes has improved some- 
what and offerings are quickly taken. 
There are plenty of broilers and ducks 
with prices holding rather steady. 
Blackberries are being received on the 
market now. Hay prices have been 
holding firm. Dairy butter 25@50c p 
Ib, eggs 25@28c p doz, live broilers 18 
@ 20ec p Ib, fowls 16@1i7c, green ducks 
18@20c, cucumbers 20@25c p doz, 
green corn 25@30c, cabbage 4@7c p 
head, green peas 60@65c p bu, new 


potatoes 80c@1, onions do, new apnles 
60c @1.50, black raspberries 9@1! p 
qt, cherries 8@10c, currants 10, 
gooseberries do, huckleberries 14@ 


15c, timothy hay 16@18 p ton, alfalfa 
14@16, rye straw do, oat 10@11, 
shelled oats 40@50c p bu. 





The Milk Market 


At New York, the exchange rate 
remains 3%c p qt to the shipper in 
the 26-c zone, or $1.71 a 40-qt can 
delivered in New York. There was 
no quorum present at the monthly 
meeting of the exchange last Satur- 
day, which is tantamount to declar- 
ing its opinion to be that the pre-- 
ent price is the right one. There wis 
shortage in the market last week ow- 


ing to the hot weather.’ The defic* 
in spots was so extreme that offers 
for extra milk were made varying 


from $3@5 a can. 

The receipts of milk and cream in 
40-qt cans for the week engjng, July 
30 were as follows: 

Milk Cream 


Brie § .cccscccccccccccessanOlt. 3,054 
Susquehanna@ cececessess 8,935 116 
West Shore ...0+.++++-14,869 1,028 
Lackawanna .....eeeneD0,075 3,085 
N ¥ C (long haul) .....67,010 7,70 
N Y¥ C (short haul) .:..11,350 85 
Ontario .ccccccsecseeesr4t,082 3,744 
Lehigh valley ..........31,81 2,039 
Homer Ramsdell line .. 2,985 5) 
New Haven .ecccccceess 9,899 153 
Other sources .......+-. 1,785 73 

yl Se cocve ,21AT2 21,783 








ABANDONED IT 
For the Old Fashioned Coffee was 
Killing. 





“I always drank coffee with the 
rest of the family, for it seemed as if 
there was nothing for breakfast if we 
did not have it on the table. 

‘I had been troubled for some time 
with my heart, which did not feel 
right. This trouble grew worse 
steadily. 

“Some times it would beat fast and 
at other times very slowly, so that I 
would hardly be able to do work for 
an hour or two after breakfast, and 
if I walked up a hill it gave me a 
severe pain. 

“IT had no idea of what the trouble 
was until a friend suggested that per- 
haps it might be caused by coffee 
drinking. I tried leaving off the cof- 
fee and began drinking Postum. The 
change came quickly. I am now glad 
to say that [ am entirely well of the 
heart trouble and attribute the cure 
to leaving off coffee and the use of 
Postum. 

“A number of my friends have 
abandoned coffee and have taken up 
with Postum, which. they are using 
steadily. There are some people that 
make Postum very weak and taste- 
less, but if it is boiled long enough, 
according to directions, it is a very 
delicious beverage. We have never 


4 used any of the old-fashioned coffee 


since Postum was first started in our 
house.” 

Read the little book, “The Road to 
Weliville,” in pkgs. “There's a Rea- 
son.” 

Kver read the above-letter? A new 
One appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of hum=: 
interest. 
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OVER 1,200,000 IN USE 


E LAVA|- 









PARATOR 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO 


428 6. MAOISON ST. 
CHICAGO 














Ransack Your Brains 
For a True Hunting 


Story’ 


$100, First Prize 
$50, Second Prize 
$25, Third Prize’ 
25 Prizes of $5 each 


for the best true stories of notover 
§00 words of what I did with a gun 


The story, not the English, will fix its value. 
Write on one side of the paper only. We want to 
hear from men and boys all over America who 
shoot, us your experiences, Stories must 
not be over 500 words and besent in by August rs. 
Prizes will beawarded on or about September 1. 

Hundreds eof thousands of hunters use 
Harrington & Richardson guns. We want to 
know what they have done. Any man, no matter 
what gun he uses, stands an equal chance for one 
of these prizes. 

We make the best gun, at from $5.so up, 
on the market. You can have your prize in 
cash or in firearms selected from our catalo~. 
Write at once for our catalog go that you can sce 
the t guns we make. 


Address 305 Prize Dept. 


Hartington & Richardson 
Arms Co. 
Worcester, Mass. 














GRAIN BRILL 


gp . The YORK FOROF FEED PRILL combines 
lightness with strength. Most complete drill made, No 


aring to get out of order. Bo clese t 
i—=<_ =< ad 
fuaranteed 





DROMCOLD CO., 
Mirs., 204 Hartley St., York, Pa, mans 4Le0 wrrn pmo 


















Let us tell you 


Why the O. Ames owt we hee su- 

ior & icular to any 
+ eat a fo. We have just published an 
called ® Shovel Facts*® which will 
be mailed free to any address for 






















d experience with 
the weeks that O. Ames 


shovels are the recog- 
nized standard of te 
so at 

cae cel pape 


Facts. 
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Fruit Growers’ Summer Meetings 


M. @. KAINS, ASSOCIATE EDITOR 


Last week I had the pleasure of 
meeting with the New Jersey state 
l.orticultural. society at Moorestown 
and also with the Maryland state 
fruit growers association at Berlin. 
The one striking characteristic of both 
these meetings was the large turnout. 
At Moorestown, fully 400 men, women 
and children attended and at Berlin 
more than 300. Both these assem- 
blages were in stroug contrast to the 
attendance at the winter meetings, 
probably because they are looked upon 
more as social and observation outings 
than business gatherings, 

At the New Jersey meeting, Horace 
Roberts, former president of the as- 
sociation was. host. After a round- 
table discussion of fruit topics, a light 
lunch Wi&s served by a caterer and the 
company which had been brought 


from the station in wagons and car-. 


riages were taken in these convey- 
ances over the Roberts’ farm and or- 
chards and those. of the Barton 
Prothers and other orchardists of the 
community. An interesting - feature 
was the method adopted by Mr Rob- 
erts for. harvesting William’s. Early 
Red apple. The soil is sandy and free 


from ‘stones and the apples being ~ 


rather light are allowed to fall on the 
ground which is kept loose and open 
by frequent cultivation. ‘The apples 
are then picked up, taken te the pack- 
ing house, sorted and sent to market. 
Very few show bruises or breaks in 
the skin. Peach picking had begun, 
the Carman being the principal va- 
riety. 

At’ Berlin, J. G. Harrison and Sons 
were the hosts, and right royalty did 
they entertain their guests. Tempo- 
rary tables were placed on the lawn 
beneath the trees and abundance of 
good things was provided for all. The 


FRUIT AND TRUCK INTERESTS 


year under cultivation and important 
nursery stock such as apples, peaches, 
cherries, privet and pears measured by 
the mile were-seen. The trip occupied 
about two hours and just before its 
close, the visitors were taken through 
an orchard of Carman peaches where 
everybody helped himself freely and 
then went back to the house for sup- 
per. Later in the evening the crowd 
adjourned to Ocean City, the popular 
summer resort close by, where the 
night was spent. 

These summer meetings are two of 
the most enjoyable fruit growers’ gath- 
erings that I have ever attended. They 
reveal a side of farm life that is not 
observable at the formal winter gath- 
erings. They bring everyone together 
on the basis of good fellowship rather 
than of business and are surely as 
productive of good, but of a more so- 
cial nature, than the winter meetings. 
This fact is well attested by the num- 
ber of people who attended. 


Expect Small Cranberry Crop 


The drouth which has existed for 
the past month or more in N J has not 
been favorable to the cranberry crop, 
according to statements of correspond- 
ents of American Agriculturists. Re- 
ports indicate the crop will be short- 
ened by drouth in Burlington, Ocean 
and Gloucester counties, In Mass re- 
ports indicate a considerably smaller 
crop than in ’09, due largely to freezes 
in April and June and drouth. In 
Wis conditions are irregular. Where 
bogs had not ample water crop will 
be small. 

Crop Suffers from Drouth 

Condition of the vines are good but 
we need rain and some of the dry 
bogs are suffering. I would state the 
prospect for a full crop is 90% which 
is 20% higher than last year. The fire 
worm has been more or less active and 
blight noticed on dry bogs where 














crop, although some bogs were €fi- 
tirely ruined by June frost. 

worked little ‘damage.—[B. C. 8, 
Plymouth County, Mass. 

Crop in this immediate. vicinity will 
be considerably below normal. Frost 
practically. cleaned out &@ number of 
small bogs, greatly damaged > others. 
Fruit worms are doing the usual 
amount of injury on dry bogs. I will 
have on nine acres.about 40% of a 
crop.—[{G. B. H., Plymouth County, 
Mass, 

Crop will be smaller than in ’09, 
caught by freeze of Apr 28 and June 
4. Early.Blacks were damaged more 
than late varieties—[L. M. R., Ply- 
mouth County, Mass. 

Crop is as forward as usual. Indi- 
cations point to half of last year’s 
output, owing to scald caused by dry, 
hot weather. The cold spring affected 
buds.—_[W. B., Barnstable County, 
Mass. 

General outlook for cranberries is 
not exactly favorable. We expect a 
rather light crop, 40 to 50% of last 
year’s output. Blossoms were very 
heavy, but fruit has not set well, and 
in many localities is backward. Last 
year’s crop. being so very large is 
probably sufficient reason for smaller 
prospects now.—[W. F. M. K., Barn- 
stable County, Mass. 

Water supply has been greatly de- 
pleted by drouth the past six weeks. 
Present prospects are for a very light 
crop. Some districts are reporting a 
much larger per cent of false blos- 
soms than usual.—[W. A.G., Dodge 
County, Wis. 


Farmers’ Exchange Advertising 








DOGS, RABBITS and PET STOCK 


FOR SALE—Golden Sable Scotch collie brood 
biteh oy age breeding pen. of. five Barred 


Thomipson’s strain. s le 
DICKENS, Port Allegany, Pa. om 





broken beagle and rabbit 
0 Sow puppies. AMBROSB 


$5; ff 3 -gtown Collies, 
ram lambe, “10. W. LOTHERS, 
maaeneeeenie 
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Five Cents a Word 
Read by Half a Million People Each 
Week 





108 ACRES NEAR es" N ¥. Growing crops 

3 $1500 required; all you will 

have to do is to harvest ‘th the big crops from 16 acres 

. 3 adres Of corn, 8 acres of 

160 fruit trees when 

of =~“ well Jocated, money- 

a ik fine; on level macadam 

1% Stie to railroad station; near 

, churches; 22 cows, splendid 

; . 2-story Ra house, big barn, 

other outbuildings ; maple shade; pure water; every- 

thing goes for $4000; $500 cash, balance easy terms. 

Full details and traveling directions to see this and 

other ‘big money-making farms, many with growing 

nee live stock, oa re and tools included, page 

ll, “Strout’s Farm Cata No 30,” copy free. 

Station 1096, E, A. STROUT, 47 W 34th: St, cor 
B’way, N ¥.. 


BIG MONEY- me FARM—166 acres; $3500, 
part cash; horses, 6 cows, farming machinery 
and tools thrown in so that you can begin to gather 
in the dollars the day you. take possession; only 
one mile to railroad, near all conveniences; 40 
tons of hay, lots of wood and timber; splendid build- 
ings, 8-room hovse, big barn, hog house, henhouse, 
granary; owner very old, crippled, must sacrifice; 
therefore, everything goes for $3500, part cash. Full 
details and traveling 
dreds of other money-making farms, many with grow- 
ing crops included, page 12, “‘Strout’s Farm Catalogue, 
No 30,” copy free. Station 1096. E. A. STROUT, 47 
W 34th St, cor B’way, New York. 








Five Cents a Word 
Read by 560,000 People Weekly 


THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most valuable 
in American Agriculturist. At a cost of only 
CENTS a word you can advertise anything you wish 
at 7 sell or exchange. 


received Friday to guarantee inser- 
of the following week. Advertisements 
FOR will - 


CED TYPE or display of any ary 
will be allowed under this head, thus making 
small adv as noticeable as a large one. 

TE for the “Farmers’ ’* adver- 
aes is only FIVE cents a word each insertion. 
Ad 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
439 Lafayette Street, New York City 





DELAWARE is the state for happy homes; com- 
fortable living, enjoyment. Genial climate, famous 
for fruit, and quite as good for general farming. 
Land values are advancing, but farms = —— 
than elsewhere wii equal advantages 
| iacirese STATE BOARD OF SGRICULTURE, 

ver, 


$16,000 WILL BUY 432 ACRES of fine land, suit- 
able for fine stock farm, every field well watered by 
runn: streams of water. Plenty fruit, 2 houses, 
barns; should see crops while growing. — 
location -2 miles from Deer Park, Md, close 
B & O Railroad; = sell on easy terms. If = 
terested write A. D. AYLOR, Oakland, Maryland. 


40-ACRE FARM in Bucks Co; 
large 








nine+‘room house, 


can remain. Address ORMEROD, Perkasie, Pa, 


FOR SALE—Ninety-seven acres, eight-room house, 
basement burn, silo, fruit, sugar bush, well feneed 
and well watered. Price $1800, one-half cash. HALL’S 
FARM AGENCY, Owego, Tioga County, New York. 


FARM BARGAINS, 
tention given. people with small means. 
BUSHER, Darien, Genesee Co, N Y. 








All states and Canada. At- 
MRS FLORA 





LIVE STOCK 


p BERKSHIRE boars ‘and spring pigs. Ext 
prices. Aberdeen Angus cattle. 
CLARE BROS, Freeport, 


JERSEYS—Combination one Golden Lad; for sale, 
3 cows, 10 heifers, 5 bulls. E. NIVIN, Landen- 
berg, Pa. 


FOR SALE—25 Shropshires, ewes and rams; 2 
) age heifers. CHARLES MOORE, Frazeysburg, 
nio. 


FOR SALE—Thoroughbred Red Polled bull calves, 
gie Hampshire Hogs. CHAS SWOGGER, Mercer, 
a. 


ra good. 
Write. 

















EDUCATIONAL TRAIN IN NORTHERN NEW YORK 


This picture shows the educational train recently run through northern 


New York. 
York Central railway. 


It was taken at Cherebusco on the Rutland division of the New 
In the foreground are the 


instructors from the 


State agricultural college at Ithaca, the State school of agriculture at Can- 
ton, representatives of the forest and agricultural departments at Albany, and 


American Agriculturist of New York. 


During the trip, these men lectured 


to more than 10,000 farmers, their wives and children. 


of brief addresses 
Orlando Harrison, 
George Morrison, Hon Mr Covington 
and W. F. Gude. These were all brief 
and felicitous. They had more to do 
‘vith the pleasure of the occasion than 
with strictly horticultural topics, 
though Mr Harrison did contrast the 
condition of living on fruit farms in 
Colorado with that of residence in the 
Chesapeake peninsula. He showed by 
examples and anecdotes how much 
eastern people have to be thankful 
for—better climate, better opportuni- 
ties, and better supplies of the good 
things of life. 

Pres Vincent spoke briefly about the 
‘vinter meeting to be held in the Fifth 
regiment armory at Baltimore. Every- 
thing indicates that this will eclipse 
all other efforts of the society—and 
this is saying a great deal, for the 
rhows have been without peer in the 
east. As usual, the other state asso- 
ciations. will join to make the meet- 
ing representative of the whole state. 
Every Marylander is urged to put his 
shoulder to the wheel and boost with 
the very best good will he can muster. 

When the addresses were over, con- 
veyances took the visitors all through 
the immense nurseries of the Harri- 
sons. More than aores are: this 


program consisted 
by Pres Vincent, 


bloom was late. 
the crop will be a good one.—[G. H. 
H., Ocean County, N J. 

The prospect for a crop is only fair 
and berries are late.—[M. M. C., Wil- 
liamstown, N J. 

I think the drouth will shorten the 
crop considerably. Prospect for fruit- 
age is not as good as usual. Drouth, 
frost and blight will lessen crop 10%. 
[F. S. G., Ocean County, N J. 

We had no rain for four weeks and 
it is difficult to tell results. Where 
water was drawn from bogs early, 
crop prospects are best. Outlook is 
about as good as usual.—[H. P. T., 
Burlington County, N J. 


Frost Hurt Crop 


28 and June 


Injury from frost Apr 
5 smaller 


5 will make crop 15 to 20% 
than in ’09. Moisture plenty 
sects few.—[J. C. H., Plymouth Coun- 
ty, Mass. 
Cranberry crop will be short, but 
in some districts of Cape Cod fairly 
good.—[E. T. G., South Easton, Mass. 
Cranberries were considerably dam- 
aged, crop short. Many small berries 
will not mature. More injury done 
by frost and drouth than by insects. 
{R. C. P., Plymouth County, Mass. 
General outlook is for an. average 





If rains come soon | 


and in- ! 





FOR SALE—2 pure-bred Guernsey bull calves, 25 
dollars each. FRANK DODD, Wayville, N Y. 


REGISTERED O I C and Chester White boar pigs. 
EUGENE P, ROGERS, Wayville, N Y. 


LARGE ENGLISH YORKSHIRE pigs. 
D. EDDY, Cattaraugus, N Y. 


DUROC PIGS, $12. 
WEEKS, Degraff, 0. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


MILK TICKETS printed by special machinery, in 
two colors,- each ticket numbered, initialed and per- 
forated. Best stock. Lowest price. Write for sam- 
ples and prices. ACME MILK TICKET CO, 791 
Park St, Hartford, Ct. 








ROBERT 





Pairs mated. SERENO 





SALE—Attractive Seneca county farms, 5 to 30@ 
acres; reasonable prices. Fine greenhouse proposition, 
$4000. DOWDEN, Waterloo, N Y. 


OUR HELP BUREAU 


Five Cents a Word 
MALE HELP WANTED 











SAlLReEy AND SALESWOMEN 
Thousands of good positions now open, 
$1000 to $5000 a year and expenses. 
—*t anaes to get one of them. 

ou to be @ salesman or saleswoman by mail 
fa eight weeks and assist you to secure a good posi- 
tion, and you can pay for your tuition out of your 
earnings. Write today for full particulars and testi- 
monials from hundreds of men and women we have 
placed in good positions, paying from $100 to $506 
a month and expenses. Address nearest office. Dept 
461, NATIONAL SALESMEN TRAINING ASSOCIA- 
TION, Chicagoy New York, Minneapolis, Atlanta, 
Kansas City, San Francisco. 


WANTED—Railway mail clerks, clerks at Wash- 
ington, D C. City carriers and postoffice clerks. High 
salaries. Annual vacations. Common education suf- 
Seient. September examinations everywhere. Coun- 
try residents eligible. Influence unnecessary. 15,000 
appointments every year. Preparation free. Write 
immediately for schedule showing dates and places. 
FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, Dept A 19, Rochester, N Y. 


Pg ge A mail clerks, examinations Nov 
erk-carriers, Nov 16; departmental 


WANTED— 
paying from 
No former expe- 
We will teach 











DON’T SELL EGGS at present prices, when you can 
keep them fresh for less than le per dozen. No lime, 
no liquid glass Only sure way. Trial ia - 
If interested, write C. E. BALIN, Halethorpe, 





SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


‘cine 
SEED WHEAT—‘“Red Wave.” Very popular. 

Stock from which this seed is grown was bought di- 
f 


AE, September examinations. Over 12,000 appoint- 
ments to made. Salary $600 to $1400. Country 
residents eligible. Common education sufficient. Prep- 
—. ~ ony eens. Write for schedule 
an encyclo a CAN CIVIL SERVICE 
SCHOOLS, Dept 235, Rochester, N Y. 


MEN WANTED, age 18 to 35, for firemen, $100 
monthly, and brakemen, $80, on all railroads. Expe- 
rience unnecessary; no strike. Promotion to engineers, 

Railroad employing headquarters; over 








rect- from the originator. With our 
putting in shape an excellent quality 
Head bald, very long and broad. slig! 
large hard kernels. Straw 
strong with thick walls. 

tavia, bags free. 0 
first shipments and insure paves it filled. A. 
RUMSEY & SON, Batavia, N Y. 


500 men sent to positions monthly. State age. 
Send stamp. RAILWAY "ASSOCIATION, Dept 117, 
227 Monroe St, Brooklyn, N Y. 


WANTED—A working foreman on place containing 
upwards of 1 acres in northern New Jersey. Mar- 
ried man, thoroughly practical farmer, experienced in 

d men; ~ Se , sober and industrious. Address, 








SEED WHEAT—Lancaster county Fulcaster and 
—— Rad waent for seeding Cleaned, graded 
for samples and _ description. 


nd nd. end 
H PEQU ED VALI EY SEED CO, Gordonville, Pa. 





CABBAGE AND CELERY PLANTS—All leading 
See per 1000, $7.50 10,000. J. C. SCHMIDT, 
sristol, Pa. 


CELERY AND CABBAGE PLANTS—All as 5 a 
$1 1000. F. W. ROCHELLE & SONS, Chester, N J. 








EGGS AND POULTRY 


SHROPSHIRE SHEEP and Silver Spangled Ham- 
— chickens. AUSTIN JACKSON, Mineral Springs, 
N. ¥. 





263-EGG STRAIN Single Comb White Leghorns. 
GRANT MOYER, Ft Plain, N Y. 





giving age, experience, references and wages expected, 
FOREMAN, FP © Box 1907, New York City. 





MEN— Learn automobile business. Wages $25 
weekly; $10 while learning. We teach by mail. 
ROCHESTER AUTO ‘SCHOOL, 868 Rochester, NY. 








More Eggs Sold in a Week 

American Agriculturist, New York 
City. Gentlemen: My adv was in 
the Farmers’ Exchange department 
of the American Agriculturist' only 
one week; but I have sold more eggs 
from it than the one in * * * * * * jin 
two months.—[Lyman Place, R F D 
No 8, Oswego, N Y. 
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"ROUND THE WORLD 


Strange Places and Faces Seen 
by a Farmers’ Wife 
—- in the Wondrous Tropics 


i™ 's delightful letters grow more interest- 
ing. i = She will take us through India with 
her. next week.—[The Editor. 


RANGOON, BuRMA, April 6, 1910. 

Dear Friends at Home: 

It seems a long, long time since I 
began this journey, but Burma finds 
_me with it about half completed and 
J feel that the future days are bringing 
me nearer the brightest and the 
grandest of all countries—the dear 
home-land. 


Now, don’t think this savors of 
home-sickness, but rather that the 
farther we penetrate into the pagan 


darkness of the eastern world, the 
more we are impressed with the sun- 
shine of our own glorious America. 

The weather has been exceedingly 
hot and one ceases to wonder why the 
favorite style of the native dress is to 
abbreviate at both ends. People who 
have been. most industriously inclined 
all their lives are becoming or have 
already become afflicted with a sort of 
distemper that is closely allied to the 
sleeping sickness. 

On leaving Java, we sailed on a 
smooth, oily-looking sea past the low 
level sandy coast of Sumatra, with 


ittle to interest us save the gorgeous 
tropical sunsets, with their long after- 
glow, followed by the Southern 
crosses, of which there are two, the 


true and the false. 
Singapore at Last 


As we entered the harbor of Singa- 


we found ourselves in a city of 


pore, 
sailing craft, floating flags of all na- 
tions Indeed, 168 boats of various 


kinds left this port on an average each 


day of 1909> proving it one of the 
greatest commercial. centers of the 
world. Here, teo, the imprint of the 


English hand is apparent in the sub- 


stantially constructed buildings and 
the fine, bright red roads. 
We noted the mildew upon the 


otherwise beautiful edifices and were 
informed that it was a matter of but 
a shert time before a new structure 
would become thus defaced owing to 
the great humidity of the atmosphere. 


The One Courteous Consul 
Fefore reaching port there had- been 


received a most courteous greeting 
from the American consul, Hon J. T. 
Du Bois, who, with his very gracious 


wife, met many of their countrymen 
and women at the hotel where we were 
guests. I would especially call atten- 
tion to the fact that this has been the 
first and only instance where one of 
the United States representatives to 
ano*her country has considered the ad- 
vent of 750 of his representative fel- 


low-citizens of sufficient importance 
for recognition. This has seemed 
somewhat strange,-'since they hold 
their own positions of honor as a gift 
of the American people. 


‘he Methodist missionaries to Singa- 
pore were justly congratulated upon 
the work they had accomplished, par- 
ticularly that of the self-supporting 
Anglo-Chinese school of 1200. boys. 
These boys, after a training of nine 
years, are prepared to enter Harvard 
niversity. They are studious, per- 
sistent and in certain branches excep- 
tionally bright and upon graduation 


are in great demand in business and 
othcial positions. 

Just here I wruld say that the 
Chinese are the business men of 
Singapore; in fact, on account of their 


honesty and exactness we have found 
them all along our route employed in 
the banks and other places of trust. 

A delightful ride of 14 miles by 
train brought us to the straits of 
Jehore, which separate the island of 
Singapore from the mainland. Taking 
a ferry, we were soon in the territory 
of the Sultan of Jehore, and a short 
rickshaw ride brought us to his 
Palace, the grounds ofewhich were fra- 
grant and beautiful with their tropi- 
tal trees and flowers. 


A Temple of Mahomet 


A Mohammedan mosque not far from 
the palace was the object of a brief 
Pilzrimage. Ascending a long flight 
of stairs, we found a large fountain 
ef water for the purpose of purifica- 
tion. Here we were requested to re- 
Move our shoes, which, by the way, 
Was done sometimes with fear and 

trembling, and in stocking feet we 
entcred the sacred place. Many beau- 
tiful ohqaeerate with crystal pendants 


=~" IN’ STRANGE LANDS 


dropped from the ceiling. The end of 
the hall toward Mecca held a pulpit, 
and here were also the well-worn 
prayer mats used by the followers of 
Mahomet. 

Perhaps, so far, we had nowhere 
come in sq close contact with the real 
flora and fauna of the jungle as on 
the trip between Singapore and Je- 
hore. Tall palms, tree-ferns, bamboos 
all overgrown with rank vines through 
which the eye cannot penetrate, bor- 
dered the railroad for a long way, 
while ailigators and other forms of 
life swarmed in the swampy wood- 
lands. A portion of the way, how- 
ever, lay along the beautiful roads 
lined by the lovely royal and cocoa- 
nut palms, back from which were the 
charming homes surrounded by mag- 
hnificent lawns. 

While in Singapore, we were treated 
to a genuine tropical rain-storm which 
flooded everything for the time, but 
which soon left the roads in a fine con- 
dition. But the ladies, as a rule, wore 
rather unwillingly a border of deep 
red on their gowns. 

Unlike other cities on our route, 
shopping was at a discount here, as 
Singapore produces almost nothing, yet 
nowhere had we seen such beautiful 
shells as were brought by the natives 
to the boats to sell. 

After an uneventful voyage of four 
days, We reached the Rangoon river, 
one of the mouths of the Irrawaddy 
o- muddy river. Again we were land- 
ed by tenders and queer ones they 
were, too, made for natives and with- 
out seats of any kind. These tedious 
landings make up the most wearisome 
feature of our travel. 

The -breakfast call 
good-by for this time. 

Your sister country woman, 
Hattie D. Tupper. 


is sounding, so 








species of native 


Food Plants for Sparrows 
HUNDRED 

inhabit the United 

States and, according to W. L 


sparrows 
McAtee, who writes in the United 
States department of ag-iculture year 
book, -in the number of individuals 
they outrank any other family. Many 
of them are characteristic winter birds. 
As they are great destroyers of weed 
seeds and are sprightly and cheery 
withal, it pays to take considerable 
trouble to attract them. 

They do great good by destroying 
weed seeds; but as it is not desirable 
to cultivate weeds, the next best thing 
is to plant harmless species of their 
favorite genera. Fortunately many 
common ornamental garden plants 
which are dependent on cultivation 
fulfill all requirements and produce 
seeds in abundance which are highly 
relished by sparrows. To these may 
be added a few native species not bad 
weeds, and the various millets, which 
are excelled by no other plants in 
attractiveness to seed-eating birds. The 
following are recommended for spar- 
rows and other birds liking small 
seeds: 

Love-li .-bleeding (Amaranthus can- 


datus), prince’s feather (both Ama- 
ranthus hypochondriacus and Poly- 
gonum orientale), yellow chamomile 


(Anthemis tinctoria), chamomile (An- 
themis nobilis), Calandrinia umbellata, 
bachelor’s button (Centaurea cyanus), 
African millet (Eleusine coracana), 
California poppy (Eschscholzia cali- 
fornica), tarweed (Madia elegans), 
mi ers’ lettuce (Montia perfoliata), 
millet (Panicum miliaceum), Japan 
barnyard millet (Panicum crusgalli 
var.), German millet or Hungarian 
grass (Sétaria italica), and sunflower. 
Several of the species of sunflower will 
serve, the common sunflower (Helian- 
thus annuus) being: one of the best, 
having namedé varieties especially priz- 
ed for the abundance a4 large size of 
the seed. No seedg are more relished 
by graminivorous birds than the mil!- 
lets; in fact, they are so much pre- 
ferred that they have been used with 


good effect for drawing the attention - 


of birds from more valuable grain 
crops. 
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“I am a bit past fifteen, but would 
like to join a D S club, as I am not 
grown up by any means. I can make 
cake and candy and have made corn 
bread and biscuits several times. 
Mamma is_ interested also, and 
thinks it will be a fime addition to 
this splendid paper. I think the ‘Se- 
cret Place Letters’ are just fine.”— 
[Blanche E. Durfee of Missouri. 
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HERE is nothing known to 


Mortality of Little Children 
mortal man so uncertain as 


BY MAE BELL 
T life; today we are here, to- 


morrow we may be beyond human 
call. Why our little ones’ on whom 
we lavish so much love and care 
should be taken from us ere their 
baby tongues can lisp our names only 
the Infinite One can tell. He is all- 
wise. Let us take up the most prev- 
alent causes of infant mortality 
other than the so-called. children’s 
diseases, starting at birth and going 
through the second summer, as a 
larger percentage of children ‘die un- 
der the age of two years than at any 
other age. 

The little stranger is sent to you to 
be cared for, To keep fussy, dresses 
and pretty blankets on the little mite 
is not all that is necessary, as it would 
be far more comfortable in a plain 
little slip without ruffles or frills. 
Many tiny babes have refused to 
nurse for no apparent reason and the 
breast or bottle nipple has been 
forced into the little mouth amid 
screams which are génerally called 
temper. Baby begins to loose flesh 
and becomes very fretful, and after a 
few days the rectum becomes red and 
bulging and a slimy mucus passes 
fromthe bowels and the child often 
goes from this tage into ce@nvu!sions 
and then and not before a doctor is 
called, only to tell the sad’ old story 
of “too late.” ‘ 


Signs of Trouble 


Had you only looked into the lit- 
tle mouth and seen the poor swollen 
gums and cheeks all covered with 
yellow or white spots and washed 
them carefully each time after nurs- 
ing, they would have healed up and 
not -have infected the whole intesti- 
nal tract. Borax and honey is very 


healing to a sore mouth. Mix half 
a teaspoonful of. powdered borax 
in a tablespoonful of strained 
honey, place in a small dish 
and keep covered between times 
of using. Always have a cup 
of clean boiled water with a little 


borax dissolved in it ready for use, 
and dip a piece of clean white cloth 
into this solution, place it over the 
finger and wash every part of baby’s 
mouth thoroughly at least once a 
day, and after each nursing if the 
mouth is at all sore. Always take a 
fresh piece of cloth and never dip it 
back into the solution. Makea fresh 
solution each day when getting the 
things ready for baby’s bath, being 
careful to keep the cup covered well 
when not in use. 

If the baby is inclined to throw up 
sour milk from the stomach you must 
watch the mouth very carefully as 
the little particles of curd often 
cause sore spots. Wash the mouth 
and apply the borax and honey at 
once and often. 


Fresh Air Needed 


It is a great mistake to kéeep the 
baby bundled up in warm weather 
with its face covered so it cannot get 
any air as is so often done. The 
baby’s face should never be covered, 
but put the little mite where a _ draft 
will not strike it, and let it breathe 
God’s pure, fresh air the same as we 
do. Babies become exhausted from 
being overheated the same as grown 
folks, and because a baby is help- 
less and can only make its suffering 
known by its cries the frantic moth- 
er wraps it up still warmer until it 
goes to sleep through sheer exhaus- 
tion. 

Even itn hot climates, where babies 
do not.wear any clothes to speak of, 
the woolen bandage must always be 
worn over the bowels; tho little soft 
knit bands with straps over the 
Shoulders are theproper kind to 
have and should be ‘vorn until after 
all the first teeth are cut through. By 
keeping the body well powdered 
there is little danger of prickley heat 
on the body under these bandages 
and the band protects the little bow- 
els from being chilled by a sudden 
draft. 

Do not feed the baby every time it 
cries—never oftener than once in two 
hours, and as the child grcws. older 
and takes a larger quantity of milk 
lengthen the time between meals. At 


. one year-a. child should -net eat often- 





Simpson- 
Eddystone 


Solid Black Prints 
have stood the test 
of three generations 
of women since 1842. 
These beautiful cal- 
ico dress-goods are 
the best quality of 
cotton print- cloths, 
indelibly dyed witha 
rich, lustrous, abso- 
lutely fast black. 


Show this advertisement to your deal- 
er when you order, and don't accept 
substitutes. If not In your dealer's 
stock write us his name and address. 
We'll help him supply you. 


The Eddystone Mig. Co., Philadelphia 
Established by Wm. Simpson, Se. 
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know the Victor? 
Do you realize you 
are missing a lot of 
pleasure every day 
you are without 


one in your home! 


Hear the Victor today at the 
nearest Victor dealer's. If you 
don’t know who he is write us and 
we'll tell you. Write us anyway 
for complete catalogues of the 
Victor—$10 to $250—and Victor 
Records. Easy terms can be ar- 
ranged with your dealer if desired. 


Victor Talking Machine Co. 
6th and Cooper Sts., Camden, N. J. 
Ber. Gramophone ('o., Montreal, Cansdien Distributors 


To get best results, use only 
Victor Needles on Victor 
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GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


is the marvel of Twentieth century 
ournalism, and it should be in every 
ome. hes over a million readers 
each month. $1.25 a year. 


With this Journal both one year 81.75 
THE PHELPS PUBLISHING CO., 
Springfield, Mass. 
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er. than once in three hours unless so 
directed by a doctor. 
Value of Water 

If the baby is cross and fretful 
give it a drink of water, milk does 
not quench our thirst, neither does it 
that of the baby. Many a child is 
consumed by fever for the want of 
plenty of cool water to drink. If you 
have not a filter always boil the 
water for the children’s drinking and 
cool it, but never give a young child 
ice water, as it chills the little stom- 
ach. If the baby seems to have gas 
in its stomach a little hot water is 
very jood to relieve it. 

Death in the Nursing Bottle 

Too much cannot be said about the 
care of nursing bottles and rubber 
nipples used in the feeding of the 
poor unfortunate babies whom nature 
has failed to provide for. From this 
eause alone more babies have given up 
the struggle oflife thon from any other 
one cause, aS most intestinal troubles 
start from insanitary feeding bottles 
and nipples. To say that both bot- 
tles and nipples must be kept absolute- 
ly clean is putting it mildly. Never 
allow milk to stand in the bottle and 
sour, but rinse the bottle well and 
then fill with cold water with just a 
little soda or salt or borax dissolved 
in it and let stand until you can take 
all the used bottles to the kitchen and 
scald thoroughly. Never use a bottle 
the second time without scalding 
well, no matter how clean it may look. 
After the bottles are scalded well 
rinse and turn upside down on a 
towel to drain dry and let them re- 
main in this position until needed to 
make up another feeding. 

The rubber nipples will not last so 
long if you scald them, but they are 
cheap beside doctor’s bills, so boil the 
nipples. Turn them wrong side out 
and wash thoroughly, then put all 
the used nipples into a pan, sprinkle 
baking soda, salt or powdered borax 
over them and then pour on enough 
scalding hot water to cover every nip- 
ple well, let them stand in this water 
for+at least 10 minutes, remove nip- 
ples and plunge into cold water, take 
out, wipe dry and turn right side out 
again, and place in clean dish or box 
kept for that purpose. Always rinse 
the nipple off again before giving it 
to the baby and never use the same 
nipple on two feedings without hav- 
ing scalded it first. It is well to buy 
the nipples by the half dozen and 
then you can always have a clean 
one. ' 

If the food sours on the stomach 
give the baby a little lime water or 
just a tiny pinch of baking soda in a 
little water. If it be a bottle baby 
put a teaspoonful of limewater or 
small pinch of baking soda _ into 
about three feedings or until the sour 
condition has passed off. 

The mother who nurses her babe 
must be extremely careful, especially 
in hot weather, and at all times gen- 
erally, for upon her condition, both 
physically and mentally, depend the 
healthfulness of her babe. 

Never nurses a child when over- 
heated or much excited or very an- 
ery, as any of these conditions are 
apt to upset the child and have been 
known to. cause convulsions. 


[To Be Continued.] 


Grandma's Spinet 


BY HENRY C, WOOD 





Grandpa said when he was young 
Grandma played upon the spinet, 
Trilling forth the songs she oung 
Like some happy sweet-voiced linnet. 


“Banks and braes o’ Bonnie Doon,” 
“Annie Laurie,” “Old Dog Tray;” 
Often he would sit and croon 
These old songs the livelong day. 


Grandpa said new songs were trash 
To his ear, not one could win it, 

Yet his words were rather rash 
Measured by old songs and spinet. 


Into grandpa’s room one day 
Bertha stole to the old spinet— 

Quietly sat down to play, 
Putting new life and soul in it. 


In the twilight as she played 
Grandpa dreamed her fingers strayed 
Olden tunes grandma had sung— 

O’er the keys—and he grew young. 





Stones which are used by the lithog- 
raphers all over the world in making 
colored pictures are-found in a little 
district not more than four or five 
yniles long by two or three broad near 
Nuremberg, in Germany. Quarrying 
has gone on there for more than a 
century. 


Right of Way is the answer of the 
missing word charade of last week. 


BETWEEN OURSELVES 





readers may give expression to 

their various interests and the 

helpful ideas which they 

to pass along; wherein 

may discuss the 
Pertain to hoi 

farm life. Matter for th 

Dartment is not paid for. 


As Good as the Best 

Dear Host: Home duties do not 
interfere with me. I have the latest 
improved washing machine, bread 
raiser, water pumped by an engine, 
and other labor-saving devices to 
lighten housework. Thus, I have as 
many hours for social life as do 
my city sisters. Wives and daugh- 
ters in our neighborhood could not 
ask for any more freedom than they 
have. I can’t see where the com- 
munity would be benefited by a wom- 
an’s club of any kind. I think a 
woman’s place is in the home, I have 
no sons, but if I had I should encour- 
age them to be farmers, because of 
the freedom from vice and corrup- 
tion and independent life, and be- 
cause I consider that for the capital 
javested when the farm is managed 
with the same amount of brains pos- 
sessed by the average business man 
the returns are as great as from any 
ordinary »Yusiness. If my daughter’s 
choice of a husband proves to be a 
farmer I will be satisfied.—[Mrs S§. 
S. B., Gloucester Co, J. 


Capable All ’Round 


Dear Host: I always help Father 
in the fields during vacation, and 
think it great sport. I like making 
hay best.of all, and my part is mow- 
ing and raking. I have also assisted 
Father in  hilling potatoes, but 
am not so fond of this, I think 
a boy should te taught ae few 
things about housework, and be 
allowed to help in the house occa- 
sionally, for often in later life knowl- 
edge of this kind would be of great 
value to him. My brothers can do 
nearly everything in the line of 
housework. I agree with Rosa that 
one who has fallen has no chance to 
improve if we shun him. I am sure 
Christ would not shun anyone who 
had fallen in sin, and He is our ex- 
ample.—[Ethel of Empire State. 


A Model 


Dear Host: I take special interest 
in reading the letters in the Open 
Forum. As I have always been 
called a “model” and a “deacon,” you 
undoubtedly will not care to hear 
much from me, but here goes. I 
dance occasionally, but not often. 
Whilee I have never seen anys good 
come from dancing, I have seen a lot 
of harm. But let ..e say right here, 
it is not the dance, but the dancer 
which causes the harm. I do not 
attend public dances, but private 
ones, to which only the very bes* people 
go. I once attended a public dance 
for the sake of satisfying my curios- 
ity and it was satisfied I can tell you. 
We ought to feel thankful that we 
have such young men and women as 
“Sinner,” “Child of the King,” ‘Wash- 
ington Valley Twins,’ “June Bud,” 
and others of their type. Now a word 
about the church and the _ school. 
They are two things which a com- 
community cannot afford to be with- 
out. I am not myself a mem- 
ber of any church, but I 
regularly attend a church and Sun- 
day school. In my _ short. trips 
around various parts of the country 
I find the farm home the best home 
of all. I have lived in both country 
and city.—[E. J. M., N Y¥ 


A Farm Boy Lucky 


Dear Host: I do not think that any 
boy or girl should leave school to go to 
work unless compelled to by tack of 
funds, The money earned will not 
balance the loss of school and knowl- 
edge. I think a boy is lucky to be 
raised on a farm and still luckier if he 
decides to remain a farmer. Farming 
is as much a science as any other. I 
am 16 and in my third year at high 
school. I hope and expect to attend 
an agricultural college after graduat- 
ing.—[Modern New York Boy, 

Spoken Truly 

Dear Host: I do not believe a girl 
has to be old-fashioned to be good. 
I am a married woman myself and 
have been for six years, being now 28 
years old. There is nothing I like to 
see 80 ‘Well as a lot of girls having a 
good time. heard a woman of 40 
say one time she wished she could 


_pleasure nor all pain. 














wipe out the things she had done be- 
tween the time she was 14 and 

She said that if she could she would 
die- happy. Girls, don’t do anything 
you'll regret in that moment. Girls, 
you read what “Sinner” said about let- 
ting young men kiss you. He said he 
would kiss a girl if she would let him, 
but he would not respect her as much 
for it, and believe me, girls, all young 
men are that way.—[Married Woman. 


Where Danger Lurks 

Dear Host: Dancing might not lead 
to any bad results to some of our 
girls, but to my personal knowledge 
it has lead to the ruin of many. It 
has also been the cause of the death 
of several of my friends. Becoming 
overheated in the dance hall, they 
were exposed afterward and caught 
cold. Married women who play cards 
set a bad example for their children, 
especially their boys. Boys, join with 
with your girl friends in having en- 
tertainments that will have none of 
these possible evils. There is much 
pleasure to be derived from music, 
debates and so forth. Where are the 
girls who are not afraid to do the 
light work on the farm?—[Bachelor, 


One Girl’s Guess 

Dear Host: I have read with ab- 
sorbing interest the letters for and 
against dancing, kissing games, and 
rats. I have been feeling as mother 
says she used to feel when she was a 
child and had to ‘wait’ when there 
was company at dinner, and stood 
wistfully around the door hoping that 
the “big folks’ wouldn’t eat up all 
of her favorite dish. “Sinner” very 
nearly expressed my views. “Bill of 
Maine,” have you always lived in 
Maine? I have read your last letter 
several times and I smile every time. 
I should like to meet some of these 
young men who. do not believe in 
kissing, object to rats and Dig hats, 
and never use tobacco or liquor. I 
think I wouldn’t be far from right if 
I guessed they vere .ll under twenty. 
I bet they will change some of their 
opinions in the next few years. I 
hope, however, that they will never 
change on the tobacco and ldquor 
question. I read in the book- The 
Making of a Successful Wife, which 
is written by a fath.:; to his daugh- 
ter, that a man has to have some 
outlet for his natural cussedness and 
smoking is the most harmless one.” 
Still, I don’t enjoy bdeing kissed by a 
man who has just been smoking. Now 
don’t be horrified at my frankness 
You see I have a father and a broth- 
er and both smoke. I am sometimes 
called the “whistling girl."—[Miss F. 
G. Clark. 

Others Speak 


Dear Host: I heartily agree with 
“Vermont Boy” that life is not all 
What sensible 
letters “‘Trave-er” writes!. I too am 
striving for an education and expect 
to unter the nogma) school next spring 
to prepare for teaching. I am plan- 
ning a special cou~se in botany and I 
just love it.—[Miss Emma B. A., Pa. 

Dear Young Folks: _I am 14 years 
old, 5 feet 6 inches tall, and weigh 


.130 pounds. I live on a farm of about- 


90 acres, and I help my father do 
lots of work. We have 4 horses. We 
put in 30 acres of corn last year and 
I helped to cultivate it. I like to use 
the riding harrow. I helped to plow 
the ground for 40 acres of wheat. I 
helped to husk the corn. I go to the 
country school, and I think all the 
boys and girls need a good education. 
Some boys think it looks big to go 
around with a pipe or a cigar, but it 
is a mistake. i want to hear frou 
other boys and girls—[L. E. W., Del. 

Dear Host: What are the odds if 
we dance or not? Each one has their 
own opinion and if I am not mis- 
taken will hang right on to it. Let 
us hear something else beside dances 
and rats. I would like to know some 
of these girls better, but can see no 
way out of it. I am 17 years old and 
live on a farm.—[New Yorker. 


Dear Host: When you hear a girl 
saying that she has never been kissed, 
you may count her with the ones that 
no one has ever wanted to kiss, ‘“Up- 
to-date Boy,” you are the right stuff.— 
[Boy of North Carolina, 


Letters of a Besiness. Woman to 
Her Country Cousin—I 


fthese Plain letters are from a practi- 
cal business woman who left the coun- 
try for the city and has won success, 
Her advice is sound and should be care. 
fully considered by every girl who plang 
o seek employment in the city.—The 
Editor] 


My dear Hazel: I was so pleased tec 
receive your letter even though it was 
a series of questions from beginning 
to end. You ask my advice about 
becoming a stenographer and enter- 
ing an office; to tell you of the advan- 
tages amd disadvantages; what are 
the’ necessary qualifications and many 
more questions along the same line. 

In the first place, take a thorough 
course: in stenography in a good school, 
Do not patronize any “Shorthand in 
six weeks” concern. Stay -at school 
until you are well prepared, not hali 
prepared. Know shorthand thoreughly. 
Be eable to take a letter without writ- 
ing half the words in longhand; be 
moderately rapid in your work, but 
lay more stress on accuracy and neat- 
nese than speed; the pooriy turned 
out letter full of mistakes is of no 
use to an employer no matter if he 
gets it in five minutes after dictation. 
Do not waste his paper, but do not 
hand in a mussy, dauby letter in or- 
der to save a lettterhead. 

To be a good stenographer you 
must know a great many things 
besides shorthand. You must Know 
English; be able to _ correct a 
sentence should it need _  ocorrect- 
ing. A man often jumbles a sentence 
when he is in a hurry, and he will 
appreciate itif the letter comes to him 
with all the tangles smoothed out; be 
careful, however, that you do not 
change the meaning when you change 
the sentence; many stenographers in 
their zeal do this and the re- 
sult is much worse than if 
they had left a Se was 
Moreover, you will not find every 
employer an adept in the use of the 
English language, nor will you find 
every employer a good, clear dicta- 
tor; you must prepare yourself for 
all these things. 

No matter in what business your 
employer is -cngaged, try to learn 
something of it. You can be of more 
help than you realize at some ‘busy 
time if you make yourself acquainted 
with some of the work which you are 
capable of understanding, but which 
your employer has thought he could 
only do himself. You would not only 
be doing your duty, but you would be 
opening the way to an increase in 
salary. Do not be afraid of doing too 
much—more than you think you are 
paid for; it is altogether likely you 
will be paid all you earn; 

Be businesslike; the office is not a 
parlor, so do not expect to be-treated 
as you would be in a parlor; if your 
employer smokes he has a perfect 
right to do f£0, for he is in his own 
office; if he wants to sit with his feet 
up on the desk he has a right to do 
so; he is paying you for your assist- 
ance in his work; it is a business ar- 
rangement on both sides; believe 
that; think it until it is a part of 
you; regard your employer in a busi- 
ness way, not in a personal way. 

Very good friendships often de- 
velop between a man and his stenog- 
rapher; some of them are all right— 
most of them are not. It is better 
to hold to the business point of view 
—it will be far more satisfactory in 
the end. I might say right here that 
there is a vast difference in em- 
ployers and in their “office manners.” 

Dress neat*y and quietly; above al 
do not wear out old party finery in 
the office. A shirt waist suit is the 
most satisfactory. Do not use per- 
fume; it may be obnoxious to others 
in the office. Do not wear your hair 
wonderfully and fearfully dressed; it 
will probably get on your employer's 
nerves if he has to sit and look at a 
puzzle ail day, six days in the week. 
Be courteous and polite, and you will 
receive the sarie treatment from 
your employer ‘nd from his clients 
in almost every case. Be on time; if 
you are not on time you are stealing 
that which belongs to someone else. 
A few minutes ahead of time will en- 
able you to place all the mail in @ 
neat pile on your employer’s§ desk; 
to arrange your own desk (although 
I always put my desk in order before 
leaving at night) and to be in readi- 
ness for work as soon as your em- 
ployer arrives. 

In my next letter I will write of 
your personal relations toward others 
in the office, at your boarding place, 
and toward society in general. 

Your cousin, | 
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Those Secret Place Letters 


Aunt Madeline Writes Eloise 


HILLSIDE FARM, Jutyr 30, 1910. 

My Dear Litile Niece: Let me tell 
you at omce what a delightful sur- 
prise your-letter gave us here at the 
farm. Of course I had not been at 
all worried about Alice, because your 
mother wrote that she arrived safely, 
and that you were all settled in camp 
with Miss Bailey. But both her fath- 
er and I have felt hurt that she did 
not write to us about the good times 
that you are having, and all about 
what you are doing and learning with 
your good teacher who is so kind to 
spend her summer with you girls. 

There are several points in your 
letter that I have thought very much 
about, and now I will try to tell you 
just why I eannot promise to write 
to your cousin “just as though she 
were my Own little girl.” I have 
tried very hard to make her care for 
me—to make her forget the silly 
prejudice against stepmothers, that, 
as you say, she acquired from the old 
fairy story of Cinderella. I fancy that 
I have cried just as much and per- 
haps more about the matter than 
Alice ever has, though from a very 
different reason. I knew from ithe 
very first day I was here _ that 
she had decided not to like me, and 
knowing this, I have not tried te 
force her confidence and love in any 
way. It will come in time, I know. 
Perhaps not until she is old enough 
to realize that stepmothers and real 
mothers, too, are just grown up girls, 
with hearts that ache just aseasily as 
children’s do, and that they, too, are 
prejudiced sometimes, and have to 
work very hard to overcome some 
ideas just as silly to others as Alice’s 
are to you and me. Did she ever 
stop to think that to come here and 
find her so decidedly hostile did not 
make it all sunshine for me, no mat- 
ter how much I love your Uncle 
Harry? You ask her sometime when 
the opportunity comes. I don’t sup- 
pose she ever thought of that side of 
it at all. 

And now, my 
maker, you see why 
would like to, very much indeed. I 
have thought often and often how 
happy I shall be when Alice will call 
me “Mother Madeline.” I don't ex- 
pect her te call me by the dearest 
name of all. That belongs to the 
mother whom she can remember, 
and I want her to think of that al- 
ways. And I’m really not old enough 
to be her real mother anyway, but I 
do want her love and I shall never 
be quife happy until we are really a 
part of each other’s lives, harmonious 
because we care for each other—noé 
because we are too well bred to 
quarrel, 

I am glad she cried about it. I 


dear little peace- 
I can’t do it. I 


don’t want anyone unhappy, espe- 
cially on a vacation trip, but I am 
glad she cared enough to cry. I want 
her, Eloise dear, very much indeed, 


for in some ways she is a very bright, 
lovable little -girl, and we miss her 
lere at home, But she must come 
to me, herself, of her“own free will, 
before this matter can ever be 
straightened out. Don’t yeu see? She 
wouldn't respect me half so much if 
I made any further concessions. It 
w be hard for her, I know,. but she 
has it in her. And all our lives long, 
dear, we have to face the hard things 
bravely, and find 
Stronger, and better every. time we 
gain a victory over our disposition to 
let someone else fight our _ battles 
us. 

And all this sounds very much like 
« nday- sermon to a little maid who 
is :aving the very best time, doesn’t 
it I expect you'll have to run down 
to the lake in your bathing dress and 
Plunge in all over to get rid of the 
“preachy” feeling. I don’t need to 
caution you not to say anything of 
this to your cousin. 


Summer Goodies 


Uncle Harry and I are tuxuriating 
in the good things from the garden. 
Tll tel you how we fix some of the 
vegetables real country style. First 
th summer squash. We raise only 
the crookneck kind, and I .take care 
hot to Jet them get too a Never 
us kind 


e ony of garden stuff thet is over- 


ourselves growing ~ 


DOMESTIC 


grows. When the squashes are smail, 
from 6 to 10 inches in length, and of 
a pale yellow color they are at their 
best, and you do not have to discard 
any portion, for seeds and skin boil 


perfectly tender. 

Botled Summer : Wash the 
squash carefully, cutting off stem 
and blossom ends. Cut in two length- 
wise. If very large, remove seeds and 
outside skin. Boil in salted water half 
an hour or until tender. Drain into 
a cheesecloth bag or strainer and 
carefully press out the excess of 
water with a wire potato masher. 
When sufficiently dry, remove from 


Strainer, mash inti! smooth, season 
with salt, butter and pepper, and 
serve hot. 


The cucumbers are at their best, 
and I wish you would ask Miss Bailey 
for a good way to pickle them. To 
serve them fresh, we take good care 
to get them from the vines every day 
or so, and keep them in cold water 
or on ice, until they are wanted. Then 
they are pared, sliced thin, salted, 
vinegared and peppered in a <‘sh 
deep enough to hold also a small 
piece of ice. Sometimes I serve them 
on lettuce leaves with a salad dress- 
ing, or a few slices covered with a 
boiled dressing and placed between 
thin slices of bread and butter make 
delicious hot weather sandwiches. 

Sweet corn, too is ready, and re- 
member that it is best picked from 
the stalks just’ before time to cook it. 
By the way, your teacher promised 
to tell us why corn and peas lost 
their sweet taste after being picked 
a few hours. Please remind her. 

Boiled Sweet Corn: Husk and care- 
fully remove the silk. To serve on 
the ear, boil 20 minutes and serve hot 
with butter and salt. 

To cook with milk, cut from the 
cob inte a saucepan. To 2 cups of 
the corn add 2-3 of a cup of milk, 
butter the size of a walnut, salt and 
popper to taste. Cook slowly about 

minutes. 

With plenty of shell beans which 
may be prepared the night before to 
save time in the morning most deli- 
cious succotash may be made. The 

take very much longer than 
the corn to cook, so start them early. 

Suceotash: Shell the beans, pick 
ever carefully to remove any rubbish 
from the vines, wash and set to boil- 
ing. After boiling begins add % tea- 
spoonful ‘Soda, and after five minutes 
drain, and boil again in clean water. 
If the beans are very dark in color, 
as they sometimes are, it may be 
necessary to change the water two 
or three times during the cooking 
process. After the first iour add salt 
to taste, and when the beans are 
nearly tender add corn in equal pro- 
portions prepared as dor cooking in 
milk. Cook about 20 minutes longer, 
adding butter, pepper and more salt 
if necessary. Let stand at least 15 
minutes after removing from fire be- 
fore serving. 

I must go now, as your uncle has 
been calling me to go driving in the 
few minutes of sunset that I love so 
well. When you write again, tell me 
what Miss Bailey says about my ques- 
tions, and if you and Alice have been 
to see Fairy Godmother and the lit- 
tle old man again. Next time I will 
not write Such a serious letter, but 
one just full of laughs. 

Lovingly. 


‘ Aunt Madeline. 
{Another letter from camp is prom- 
ised next week.—The Editor.] 


The Pennies 
BY ELIZABETH 0. G. GBOSS 





Ten sparkling little pennies 
Bright as they can be 

In a dirty pocket, 
Jingling merrily. 


One was spent for apples; 
Another one for pop; 

The third one bought an orange; 
The next one bought a top; 


The fifth: bought chewing 

The sixth a new kite strin De: 
The seventh rolled away 

And didn’t buy a thing; 


The next a valentine 


To give a girlie dear; 
The ninth.a glendar 
To tell the time of year. 


The last one burnt a hole 
Within a little pocket, 

And never more was found 
Though eager fingers sought it. 


There is ‘niore in the food problem 
than some.folks, imagine. Sometimes 
poor food. badly cooked drives the 
husband;.and father. into dyspepsia 
and then-inte evil. habits. It-is not 
always the. fault) of the man if thane 
is domestic unhappiness. be 








SCIENCE 


When a Woman Faints 


HEN anyone happens to feel 

faint in a public place, a 

crowd of people flock te help 
the victim by keeping away the fresh 
air and_ hastily propping up the 
drooping head. This is just exactly 
the wrong thing to do. 

Three people, or four at the very 
most, can be of use in a case like 
this, and the others will be showing 
a finer courtesy and more goed feel- 
ing by paving ~as little notice and 
creating as little disturbance as pos- 
sible aver the woman who faints. 

The first aid to the woman who be- 
gins to feel faint is rendered by hav- 
ing her lean forward as far as pos- 
sible, bending her head down on a 
level with her knees. This draws the 
blood away from the heart, and will 
often stop the fainting spell from 
coming on. When.a woman faints in 
a theater or other public. building, 
her head can be bent forward with- 
out attracting any particular notice. 
The blood will gravitate to the brain, 
and consciousness be restored. 

When the patient can be taken out 
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into a free space, place her flat on the 


floor without pillow of any kind. 
Loosen the clothing, collar-bands, 
corsets, and sprinkle water on the 
forehead. 

When administering smelling salts, 
be careful not to teuch the uncon- 
scicus patient's face with the salts 
themselves, or the skin may be burnt. 

In using aromatic ammonia the 
quantity is 30 drops to half a glass 
of water. 


Never allow a fainting person to let 
the head fall backward. 

Have as few people around the pa- 
tient as possible, for the excitement 
of a curious crowd communicates it- 
self to the patient, who, as she slowly 
gains consciousness, develops a nerv- 
ous and hysterical state. 





Bread 


A Way with —-When I put 
bread in the tins I grease lightly with 
sweet lard. After baking a light 


brown and removing from oven I put 
over the loaves as much butter as the 
crust will absorb. It makes a rich, 
handsome color and gives the bread 
a delicious Savor. Bread should be 
left uncovered until thoroughly 
cooled.—[{Mrs Cc. W. B. 
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How to Buy 
Soda Crackers 


in the Country 


Next time you go to the store 
buy enough Uneeda Biscuit to last 


till next market day. 


“But,” you 


say, “will they keep that long?” 


’ Yes— 


Uneeda 


Biscuit 


are the soda crackers that come to 
you protected if} sealed packages, 
so that you a/ways have fresh soda 
crackers no matter how many you 
buy or how long you keep them. 


5 (Never Sold in Bulk) 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
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ROLLERS 


Original and unequalled 

Wood or tin rollers Improved 

fequires no tacks, Inventor's 
signature on Lbeswthe Lhorn 
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|‘BEITEVER SO 
HUMBLE ‘hers 1 sec 


like home. 


The Magazine GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 
each month helps make a home out of a house; 
a family of individuals. $1.25 a year. 


With this Journal both one year $1.75 
THE PHELPS PUBLISHING CO., 
Springfield, Mass, 
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AS | Pedder’s Land-measurer for Farmers 

A convenient pocket companion, showing at once 

| the contents of any piece of land, when its length 

| and width are known, 
with various other useful farm tables. 144 
4x64 loth 


Meenas: —§ GERED ec csvvesicccccaccccescccsccesee 
ORANGE JUDD COMPAX®. 
; 439 Lafayette Street. . New York 


up to 1,500 feet cither’ way, 





ADVERTISEMENTS 


Would You C te 


we letter from Guy 1. Guy L. Shaw, of Beards- 
town, Ill., explains these two photographs: 
“Enelosed find photograph of a Davenport Steel 
Wagon and an ordinary wooden wagon—e: 
| oy they looked after doing the same work, over 
6 fame roads, with the same loads,” 
Mad does not stick to Davenport wheels—but that’s 
only one of the reasons why you should choose 


The Davenpert 
Roller-Bearing Steel Wagon 


Roller bearings inean 30% to Hghter draft. 
Guaranteed to carry 5,000 pounds. solid he anf 
trussed like a bridge. "Steel w heels, stro; 
toshrt into hubs and hot-riveted to tires. 


née Davenport lasts @ lifetime. 
any wagon till you write us. Be su 
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rs a (on — PROF. WEST DoDD 
Stands Between Life and Death 


» never eats, never shirks 
shee, aterloo Boy is the best, 
see aie re, ea 
In one year, in one state, 111 fire insurance companies report 2960 

fire losses on farm buildings—2165 of which were caused by lightning. 

Think of it—lightning causes over 75% of all fire losses in the country 

and suburbs of cities. Lightning is responsible for the loss of thousands 
of lives and millions of dollars’ worth of property and stock. 


cost less for repairs then any other. 
Prof. West Dodd’s Wonderful Invention, 


The Waterloo iy is Guaranteed for Five Years. 
Honest Dealings, Good Service, High Quality, Low 
These are the corner stones cé our business. 
D. & S. Woven Copper Cable Lightning Rod and System | D. & S, Rod and System of Installation is the only one en- 
of Installation, has given to ~ ae perfect — and | dorsed by the Mutual Insurance Companies of the United 
protection from this terrible destro Safety for the home | States and Canada—this absolutely regardless of all like 
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we do exactly as we agree. Write us 
today for our large illustrated catalog, It will cost 

and family. Protection to ani life and property. The/| claims made by agents other than our own. 
It Pays For Itself. 


ing to investigate. 
. WATERLOO 
GASOLINE 
Leading fire insurance companies of the ial (ist of aiden sent aie tiak upon request) will allow 10 to 3334 per cent 
off your insurance bills when your buildings ar protected by D. & S. Rods. ‘Thus it quickly pays for itseli— 


ENGINE CO., 
And Then Begins Te Save You Money When Your Next Insurance Bills Come Due. 


The D, &S, Rod—highest and finest grade matc.ials an. | scrupulous concerns advertise and endeavor to sell imitation 
workmanship obtainable; 30 pure soft copper wires, so | lightning rods and systems of installation which they take 
scientifically arranged that the entire surface of each wire | pride in craftily claiming are like the D. & S. Woven Copper 
has its full independent power for work. Numerous un-| Cable Lightning Rod and System of Installation. 


We Appreciate Compliments. Make yourself, your family and your property safe. 


but—if you wort reliable propection tere imitations ve ) To-day—without fail—fill out this coupon and mail to 
—insist on and accept nothing but the only genuine light- . 

ning rod ever invented—the rod trademarked.D. & S. Dodd & Struthers, 401 Sixth Avenue, Des Moines, lowa 
Every one fully guaranteed forever. A guarantee shat with Please mall without cont to me Prof.) West Dodd's 
us amounts to something. ‘To you—it means absolute pro- , “The Laws and Nature of Lightning.” 
tection against loss (fully explained in catalogue—send for Aap tall ne Row te save mcacy on tngusance, 

it) ennae of satisfied customers are our best ad- 

vertisements—they know they are safely protected."’ More 
D. & S, Rods sold than any other 3 makes combined. 
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Low Wheels 
Low Lift! 


When you load your farm wagon over high 
wooden wheels it’s the last two feet of the lift 
that hurts. Lifting kills more farmers than 
pneumonia, consumption and typhoid combined, 

Cut itout! Geta set of 


EMPIRE LOW 
STEEL WHEELS 


for your farm hauling. They cost only 
half the price of wooden wheels and they 
save you tire and repair expense, save 
your team and save you. Write for new 
iblustrated catalog showing Empire Wheels 
and Empire Handy Wagons. @ 


EMPIRE MFG. CO., Box 79G QUINCY, ILL. 


YOU NEED IT NOW! 
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ELECTRIC HANDY WAGON ane FARMERS || D oes the Cows 


With Low Steel Wheels It is easy to make lumber for 


= wagon for a thousand farm jobs. Low, handy and yourself and neighbors with an 
Brees. aves high lifting. saves strength, saves horses. AMERICAN will. All sizes. 
pros ares no ruts. Get it now for summer and fall Work rapidly with light power. aa 

We are ready to ship, 20 styles. Free book No experience needed. Get 
ar : Also Ltn aor ro a oo twait; the b old Free Catalogue and Low Prices. 
running gears, geares eed to n’t w e busy 
Kiang ceases on. Sind fr the boot 120 Mope Sttternecatowmys-as | | [De ay cow profi, and. that lobe botid. induce a5y 

ELECTRIC WHEEL CO0., Box 2, ‘Quincy, OL 1561 Terminal Bidgs., New York } farmer ~— dai seek these conditions. 
3 . ~ Louden y Steel Stalls and Stanch- 

ions double Se the le light and air in a barn and insure 


a 

















rfect ventilation, perfect sanitation—a result 
io possible with any wooden equipment. Yet 


THE PNEUMATIC y 
PAPEC Ensilage Cutter | Nah LOUDEN STALLS AND STANCHIONS 

; Rass , “ are actually cheaper. Louden stalls of heavy 
ee prepare re a beter silage and fill your silo in less time, with less — oT; % ‘ om poy Et aleabio fittings, have no 
and with less trouble to you any other blower a 4 <4 : flat surfaces for dust to accumulate—easy to keep 

made. i is the most convenient and | t > r wo t clean and almost indestructible, 
ye pall sf : : < ive cows more comfort 
eep them perfectly lined 
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Send today for catalog giving full particulars. AND \ down when milking. Simple and very durable. 
‘ Latch opened or closed with gloved hand, 
PAPEC MACHINE COMPANY, Box 11 Shortsville, New York. : AN 4 but can’t be opened by-animal. Send today 


— free catalogue of sanitary, money-saving 
See OUR GUARANTEE of ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. \ \\ LOUBEN MACHINERY CO., 62eRreadway, Fairfield, te. 

















